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“ONE KISS IN PITY, BEFORE I GO!” BEGGED PHILLIP. 





. { chiff-chaff was calling in the copse, merrily as | fresh, and sweet that {b veritably looked as if 
MAGGIE’S SACRIFICE. though it were sp: , jubilant, youthful | ‘‘ made out of a rose.” 

a spring—when all his fea brethren, the | On the grass beneath eat four others, varying 
swallows, starlings, iaches, sparrows, were build. | in from nine to fourteen ; and at his side, 
[A NOVELETTE.) ing their nests, whistling, chirping, singing the | guiding the swing as it rocked gently to and fro, , 

while. . stood a young girl, with purple orbs and ches.aut 4 

ay They had gone forth into the midst of the | tresses, so that it showed plainly they 

OHAPTER IL. silken, shining stubble, all save the awallows, who | were brother and eister, {f her tender care of i 

yet, taking counsel wisely as they stood | him, and the proud and loving looks she bestowed Z 

THE autumn sun wes glorifying the tall oaks | in rows of fifteen or tweuty on the slanting greys | on him, had not announced the fact with equal 
‘and elms around Oakdale Rectory, gilding the | that held up the poles of the rich-cloths spread | plainness. if 
ruddy-flushed leaves, on very mfiaished cornricks; and the; “ Higher, 1” he cried, imperatively, i 


i 


over yes u 

stems of the birches, ting up the glowing | rooks, cawing loudly as they busied themselves | with a wave of his little chubby fies. “’Oa 
red fruit of the haws, so laden that the | among the acorns, and looked with contempt on | don’t tend me half high enough.” ! 
branches dropped almost to the earth, with ite | the gaudy-plumaged te, modestly picking | “You mustn’t go any higher, Robbie,” she t; 
thick carpet of bronzs, gold, and tawny fallen | wp those that had , content “with the | anewered, gently ; “you might fall out.” ¢ 
leaves ; on the horse-chestnuts, with | crumbs,” &. “ Me don’t tare,” he announced, valiantly, 4 
their ly-coated nuts hanging ia great; Up in a swing, slung between two giant oaks,| “What! Would you like to fall down and j 
clustering bunches; and the atill-floweriog | whose ample greenery was beginning to show | break your crown as Jack and Jill did?” queried 
hone: crowning the hedges with ht | yellow B- 4 was a little child, a boy between | his elder brother Dick, looking up from his 
blossoms, and the aflvery weed laying ita yellow ; three four yeara’ old, with soft, violet eyes, | occupation of s a kite, 

flower level on the for paeser-by to | deep in colour as the velvety petals of & pansy,| ‘‘ Me suda’t me tud go up, up yight 
tread on and crush with careless foot, A belated | silky, chestnut curls, and a face so dimpled, | to the sky, and touseit with my to>,” pointing at 
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a diminutive foot, eased in amall leather shoes, 
ornamented with buckles. 

* You small duffer!’’ exclaimed Gus, another 
brother, and a pickle, with ineffable scorn, 
* You could never get up as high as that.” 

“"Es me tud, if Maggie pooved me hard 
enough.” 

“No you couldn't. You're miles and miles 
and miles away from the sky.” 


of No me'enoti! Y 


*' Yes you are, young 32 Wait till you go to 
school ‘and learn-somhsthing, then perhaps you'll 
be.able to understand. these scientific matters,” 
declared Gus, with an alr of wisdom, very 
amusing in a boy of nine. 

“ Me does understand, ’ou nassy sing,” with a 


grimace. 
‘* Don’t tease him,” interfered Dick; ‘‘he’ll 
be in tears In a minute if you go on like that,” 
“The baby.” 
“Ib isn’t so long since you used to cry, Master 
tus, I remember you taking the moon for 
an airball, and screeching like a demon because 
no one felt equil.te.the task of sailing up to the 
clouds and fetehiog {t down for you.” 
* Pooh f. What rubbish |” 
“ What do'you mean? It’s not rubbish.’ ” 
** Yes it fa), Lmewer waa such a fool as that.” | 
*«Yes you were.” <> ' 
“No I waan’t'?s:) 4°" 
Yes yous ys 
“Boye, boys,” interrupted Maggie, quickly, 
. 3 Dear another b 






yawned 


‘Walter, went.away to the uifllpond io» 
scanty of Cee welehe-guedimnpeoigutbec tae iat 


f he purple-loose-s'rife; which grew in | 
rat bao iy and to invent te 


place where the moorben bad bullt 7 
winter before, and speculate on the chances 
her returning to her old quarters, “ti 

“Div me one dood swiog now,” whispered 
a entreatingly, as his brothers quieted 

own. “at 

" Not very high, ducky.” 

© Higher dan dat,” 

“No, sweetheart ; you might fall.” 

“Dust once,” he pleaded; and just once she 
swung him up farther than was quite safe, and 
caught him in her arms as he eprang from the 
cushioned seat with a crow and chuckle of baby 
—— 

“ Moggte, Maggte,” 

" Yea, mother,” cried the young girl, respond- 
ing to the call, her clear, swoet tones ringing oud 
musically on the air, 

**T want you ; come in, dear.” 

“Yes, mother,” and with a parting caution 
to Dick and George not to behave badly, she 
wended her way across the soft turf, carrying 
Robbie astride her back, his chestnut curle min- 
gilng with her own bright tresses, as he bent his 
head to whisper nonsense in her ear, his dimpled 
face aglow with healthand happiness, and roguleh 
rolgchief, 

In the somewhat dingy morning-room sat Mrs, 
Dawson, and the, faded 
threadbare carpet, the well-worn leather chalrs, 
the shabby boo! with. {te dog eared, soiled 
load of .books,-and_ t 
bygone aspect of the place seemed some 
peculiar way to harmonise with ite sole and only 
occupant, 

Such things formed a fitting background for 
her faded, careworn face, and plain, far from 
new, or fashionable gown. 

The face had once been pretty; there were 
traces left yet—in the fair hair, growing thickly 
above, the white temples ; In the Blue eyes, large, 
soft, but heavy with grief and care, that care 
which a large family and a small: income invari- 
ably brings to the human countenance; in the 
delicate features and well-shaped head ; but the 
cheek was too outlined, the mouth wore 
a look of pain, and were plainly visible at 
the corners and round the dim, ead eyes. While, 
as to her gown, that had never had the smallest 
pretensions to loveliness, and in Its coarseness of 


,erimeon curtains, the 4: 


general i sayy cae 


texture and of make would have, been 
by macy @ lady-help or 


a better cause. 
**° What fs it, mother ?” 
Maggie looked a little anxiously at Mra, Daw-' 
bo aba beates wry for she was ofsen—too often, 
had 


desir ; there they’ 
the sofa, You Had better look them over, and 


en at the pile of antique finery on the 


the extreme, "is too'old-looking for you.” ; 
"Yes, and too soiled,” indicating a wine 
splash that marked several breadths with a dull) 


stain, 

“True. That I wore ab your Aunt Mary’s 
wedding, and a careless servant poured the con- 
tents of the claret-jug over me.” 

* How annoying! This is fresher, but of course 
I couldn’ appear in velvet.” 
~ OF course not. It could not be thought of, 
Still that fs a beautiful thing, and will make up 
by-and-by for you. It was the only dinner 
dress in my trousseau,” and the Rector’s wife 
eyed the purple velvet with its polnt trimmings 
tenderly, It brought back to her memory many 
a happy day, twenty years ago, when sbe was a 

, and all things seemed couleur de rose to 
her young eyes. 


. Alas! those daya.can come no more 
To this weary heart of mine, 
Though flowers may epring and larks may soar, 
summer suns may shine,” 


she murmured softly; and then went on 
quickly to hide her emotion, — 
me blue poplin is faded, and not the sort of 
blue worn now ; that grenadine is. quite rusty, 
and crumpled beyond redeeming ; the terlatan 
ia too coiled, and the muslin ie rotten, I fear, 
lying by so long, and of course you would not 
a to wear id, 1 don’ know what you are to do, 
ove," 
me I, ee she poewtess, dolefull wer 
‘ poor girl!” caress 2 
ing <p her breast, “and I wanted you to go, 
Et ve go little amusement, so little pleasure 
] ‘e,”" 
“T have you, mater.” 





are,” pointed We bait stoves dresses lying on | 
see if you think one ‘or two of them could } 
“ They all stem father heavy,” doubtfully, with’} PO". 


80 
“That ls-what Pwas afraid of. This,” taking | 
up & striped sflk,.; w and brown, hideous in |- 


‘ou,have been to at Leigh ; and I know you are 
ond of dancing. How hard it Is to be poor 
sometimes,.and ot be able to help and assist 
tate nee oad oe. he as well nF sponne eta 
strangers. suppers we couldn’t do anythixy 
with the muslin?” . 

“JT don’t see why we shouldn’t,” returned 
Maggie, brightly. 

** Would you wear it!” Gpestiontogiy. 

‘%> be sure I would, , if we can alter 
and modernise it, I don’t believe it is rotten,’ 
taking up the soft, imp dress and examining it 


“ Perhaps not,” 
“Tt is very fine and clear, and this embroidery 
is lovely 1"... 






* No, indeed.” Tia 
think I have a fan upstairs that may 


do. _ Rather old-fashioned; till that 
Pxoholted, and better than none in a hot 


: Very ae better, Shall we e0 and look for 
ibuow 1". 


“it like,” returned the mother, smiling 

H into the —— a yn ro 
of expéctancy ; “Sid together went up to 
the ‘room whats Mrs, Dawaon kept her few 


‘eeeawates—her few relics of that prosperous 


, never to return—and 
many drawers and many 
boxes they found a small telescope fan of a 
hideous buff hue, on which were depicted several 
ladies and gentlemen of the Watteau era in 
powdered wigs and laced coats, a horrible travesty 

the thing, nevertheless very accept- 
woes Pry oy b~igndeagron yr gece B10 
remarking that it was as well to have everything 
ready in good time, in which her mother quite 
agreed ; and the rest of the afternoon was spent 
fin teking the muslin to pieces, preparatory to 

tting ib together again in a newer and more 


was 

the late dinner the Rector liked and looked 
forward to, little knowing what extra trouble and 
— it entalled on patient, long-suffering 


He was & good man at bottori, but dreamy and 
visionary and somewhat indolent, especially where 
money matters were concerned, 

Mrs, Daweon managed everything, and as she 
was too unselfish to let him know the struggle 
ahe had—which seemed to grow harder every day 
as the six olive branches grew-up and required 
more to make both ends of their slender income 
meet—he was rather in the dark oe See 
atate of affeirs, accepted all things as a ma 0 
course, and actually revelied in the nice, tasty 
dinners she provided, quite uneonscious that his 


five sons and one daughter, who took their tea at 
the same hour in the dingy morning and school- 
often had to be content with a great 


hunch of 





“ Yes, darling. Still, this will be a grand 
affair, quite different from the little tea-parties 


bresa aiu emall quantity of tre 
r supply of watery tea. 


with a & 
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would practise her brothers the last new 
thing in Dery 


“My! wou’b you be cold these chilly days? 
You ought to have made that six months ago, 


You’ve-commenced the wrong end of the year.” 
“ Don’t be ridiculous, Dick, Of course {t is 
for evening wear.” 
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ca’ (at the Hall.” 
* chemin tf hes pa 
beys in loud shrill chorus. 
ve 


CHAPTER It. 

Muaxwary, the + of all this bus 
and preparation, Philip Forreuter, uh tantiors 
very cvolly and quietly. 

He had come down to Leigh, not to be féted and 


llonised, but to seek quiet, and oblivion, 
for over ® year ; forgetfulness of the past, and 


ON OS OY VES See 


. | sult to her honour, her 








ve pete t cfforts to drive it from mind 
memory; to blot out that short, sweet 
epleode when Blanche Ferrol—queenly, regal 
Blanche !—reigned supreme, mistress of his heart 
and affections. 

He could not do it, strive how he would, 
Again and again before hie mind’s eye rose the 
oval face, pure, pale, and colourless, with Ite 
ebon-lashed grey eye*, luminous as twin stars, 
its proud yet besutiful mouth, with arching 
upper lip and pearly teeth, its classic features 
epee in black braids, heavy, lustreless, soft, 

wavy. 

How could he forget it! He had never, would 


never see s0 a woman fn, and she was 
his once—his alone—pledged to become his wife, 
and be lost her! Jeslousy and mistrust did 


their worst on his side, and pride and wounded 
love on her, Y 

She could not tolerate that he should suspect 
her even ofa passing fancy for another man, 
when she was his promised wife, I> was dn in- 


delicacy ; much leas sod 2 permit him to 
accuse her of such athing. It was an offence 
not easily ven by such a woman, and he, hot- 
suspicious, did not trouble to In- 

what she haughtily refused to explain, 

and these two, once so much to each other, 
parted. They didnot drift slowly asunder, but 
one wild wave of di the Inter- 
mingled current of thelr lives, sent them fiying 


singly down the stream, — 
“ Like ships upon the ocean, 
lose cach other in s storm at night ; 
And fn the sunlit morn, with gentle motion 
hoe beet Coe yn we 
Weyare aide by side tela nthe Syane, 
a space, 
Again re prt bythe tress of wen fs 
to journey on apace.” 
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certain lovely face that haunted him persistently | superiority over the ducks disporting themselves 


tn a large pan of dirty water, and the black and 
pink piglets wallowed and grunted, and chased 
each other with savage playfulness. 

It was all rural, charming, old-fashioned ; and 
he enjoyed, in a mild sort of way, lounging on 
the soft moss-grown banks, studded with autumn 
wild flowers, gazing at the woodlands ablaze with 
ruddy tints, strolling where the nuts hung in 
great, ripe, brown clusters, hard and tasteful ; 
leaning over gates watching the kine standing 
knee-deep in the lush grasses lazily chewing the 
cud, their soft, sleepy eyes half shut, aud the 
partridges and pheasants stretching their long 
necks, and whisking their long tails amid the 
glistening stubble, 

After all it was delightful doing nothing ; just 
idling through ‘the lovely autumn days, bright 
with the “Indisn summer,” and the hoz: of 
subdued golden sunshine, that cast tawny lights 
on fern, and bracken, and grass, the atmosphere 
holding the yellow beams, increasing the tawni- 
ness, glowing on the thatch of the wheat ricks, 
and the red tiles of the farm outhouses tfll they 
seemed to smoulder in the glow, To the faded 
Londoner the bright mornings, the misty, 
shadowy afternoons, and the fresh, criep evenings, 
with jast a susplefon, a Liat of frost about them, 
Were delicious, He renewed some of his south 
and strength as he strolled over the dew-wet 
grass, or tramped through a field of mapgolds 
after the partridges, every step bracing and 
hardening his frame, restoring his mind to amore 
even balance, and making the past year, and all 
ifs sad events, recede a little into a dimmer 
recess of his mind. 

“ Rather a bore, this.dance at the Hall to- 
night,” he sald on the afternoon of the day fixed 
for it, as be and his friend, Guy Stanton, turned 
back through the stubble, on their homeward 
way, after slaugh’ some twelve brace of 
birds ; “ don’t you t aot” 

“No, hardly,” returned the younger man, 
with a gay, rioging laugh, full of genuine merri- 
ment, “I am not such a used up, blac fellow 
as you are, and I confess I am looking forward to 
some pleastire this evening.”’ 

**Say rather fan,” growled Forrester, ‘' It 
may be fun to watch the rustic maidens of these 
parts rush and charge through « quadrille, of 
flounder and flop in their endeavours to walt, 
But pleasure-—-my dear fellow, just reflect for an 
instant—is it any.pleasure. to sail round the 
room with an oak tree in your arms, or a feather 
bed with a ton of iron attached to it hanging on 
to you f” 

*T’ve never tried either, so I can’t possibly 
say, and I don’t at all see why all the girls about 
here must necessarily be oak trees or heavy 
weights.” 

“Tt ta 80 far. from. town,” expostulated the 
other, “and they can’t haye much practice in a 
dull village of this kind.” 

** Possibly, not, Still some women naturally 
dance well without any training ; probably we 
shall mest some here,’’ 

** Not very likely.” 

** Possible, nob probable, Still, I'll bet you a 
bottle of cham before the evening is out you'll 
be making desperate love in a dim corner to 
some pretty rustic, all eyes, exclamations, and 
admiration for you, and everything else |” 

** Pooh !” exclaimed Forrester, contemptuously, 
“T’ve done with all that sort of thing,” 

"Thoroughly used up, eh? Well, you were a 
terrible fellow once upon a time. A regular 
Jack among the Jills |” 

“In my salad days, I shall never flirt 

* and, almost unconsciously, he sighed 
heavily. 

“Never seek your heaven ‘in woman's eyes ¢” 
jested. Guy, who, knew all the details of his 
friend's love affair, and often tried to rally him 
out of the melancholy that possessed him, with, 
however, scant success. 

_, Forrester was one of those who feel deeply, 

t give little outward sign of the Inward agony 
fi seemed numbed, dead, an e 
believed bi utterly incapable of again ex- 
periencing any of the pain or pleasure the tender 
poten betes in ite train, so he shook his head, 
and said, —~ 
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“ No.” 
“* Well, I don’t belleve you. You'll gaze into 
let orbe, or brown eye, and 
aigh ever have, See if you 
don’t before this t Isover, too;” and with 


The fine old Hall was a blaze of light from 
garret to basement. In the drawing and recep- 
tion rooms the perfume of flowers and exotics 
bang heavy and sweet in the afr, and the music, 
dispensed by « military band from the neighbour- 
fing gartrieon town, was lively enough to have 


made a monk from La Trappe dance, speak, and 
make merry. The girls were fair, the dresees 
bright and pretty, and altogether the ancestral 


the any 
more than ay le from that of Philip 
Forrester’s, as he Sgn Se See Sere 
he os Seen fro through the hand- 
gome, well-lighted rooms. 

“You don’ seem to be enjoying youreelf, old 
man?” laughed Guy, as he passed with a pretty 
graces widow, to whom he had been devoting him- 
aelf in a very reckless fashion, hanging on to his 
arm. 


“No, I am not,” returned the “old man,” 
“Nothing to enjoy.” 

“Oh! treason, Mr. Forrester,” smiled the 
widow, archly, giving him a playful La dog a 
fan of gigantic dimensions. ‘‘ Why, w are 
your eyes {” 

“Well, at present, to the best of my belief, 

ate in my head.” 
Then why don’t you use them?” 

“T have been doing so for the last hour or 
two—exercising them vigorously.” 

“But not usefully.” 

“That depeuds,” 

“I mean not to your own satisfaction,” 

” Hardly.” 

io have seen pep qos & the way 
of ,beanty—nothing that pleases you ?” 

it Nothing save your fair self,” he reeponded, 
with somewhat overstrained gallantry, 

** Oh, pooh! that’s a mere empty compliment, 
You don’t mean it a bit, I can see by the look on 
your face. You said it becauee you thought I 
was fishing,” and Mrs. Montgomery ted her 
fall crimson lipa in a very taking fashion, only it 
wos lost on him—a regular strewing of pearls 
before swine, for he was not looking at her, 

“‘ The water is too shallow ; don’t try to fish 
there. Here is an inexhaustible well, a fathom- 
less pool, where you may fish, and fich, and fish, 
and still find sport,” and Guy struck his breast 
with his gloved hand, and looked straight down 
into the bold dark eyes of the woman on his 
arm. 

“That sounds encouraging. I must try the 
ft ” 


“Do, Let me les you to a quiet, secluded 


spot, where you can have every opportunity of | su 


esting the truth of my assertion.” 

“And of punishing you if I find you have 
made a falee and delusive statement?” 

“Oertainly, Only I hope the punishment 
will take the form of kisses,” whispered Guy, 
audaciously. 

“Ah! coquin |!” murmured Mrs, Montgomery, 
with a killing glance and a shrug of her gleam! 
white shoulders that somehow or other sugges 
visions of pearl-powder and bismuth, so dazzlingly 
and upnaturally fair were they. “ Your coolness 
knows no bounds.” 

“None where a pretty woman is concerned,” 

he agreed, 
‘Adieu for the present. Oh! knight of the 
rueful countenance, when we meet again in this 
crowd I trust you will wear a brighter expression. 
Until we do, make better use of your eyes, There 
is something worth looking at In the feminine 
way over there in the blue ante-room.” 

And with this parting piece of advice the 
widow glided away with Stanton to find » cool, 
@ark corner in the conservatory, where she might 
conveniently and quietly listen to that broad, 





and almost rieky, flattery which was as the very 
wine of life to. the vain, frivolous, empty-paved 
little woman, and wi 
have moped, and 
sickened, and shrivelled up as her prototy 
when the sunbeams lose their 


CHAPTER Ill, 


For a while Forrester stood where they &ft 
him, idly scanning the passers-by ; and then im- 
by some motive, he could not tell what, 
anless it was one of curiosity, he sauntered over 
to the ante-room, and, pushing aside the heavy 
velvet porti¢res, went in. 
An exclamation of surprise half rose to his lips, 
and was crushed back as his eyes fell on a lovely 
girl, sitting on a blue fauteuil, talking to a young 


map, 

The blue velvet formed an admirable back ground 
to the dainty chestnut-tressed head and trans- 
parent rose-tinted face. 

He thought he had never seen anything so 
beautiful, and fairylike, and fragile. In truth, 
few would have recognised little Maggie Dawson 
in the elegant and lovely gir] who graced Mrs. 
Compton’s rooms, 

The soft muslin fell in light folds around the 
slight , leaving the white arms and throat 
er only ornaments were a few white 
roses, and the effect was c g—more so as 
she was quite unconscious of her good looks, 
and perfectly natural in her manners and 


“* Wonder who she is!” he muttered, watching 


; 


| her furtively, and envying the bucolic-looking 


youth at her side, who, from bis porky face and 
general heaviness of aspect, might reasonably be 
supposed to bave a soul appreciative only of 
hogs, and be daggers produce. 

by side with out and 
away the fairest piece of womanhood in the 
bad. Forrester felt per- 
insulted, 


How could such a lout appreciate such a 
fairy? Why, he couldn’t, of course; and, 
it was Forrester’s duty to 
aia wy peion te Feo Rewrra he quickly 

getting introdu: taking possession 
pelt pede wipe much to the porky one’s disgust 
an 

** Are you fond of dancing!” he asked, in the 

of a waltz, which he acknowledged to 
lf was one of the most delightful he had 
ever had, as far as a good partner was con- 


cerned, 
** Oh, T ho very!” lifting the eyes, and 
letting have his first good look at them. 
“By Jove! how lovely!” he murmured, 
noting the exquisite colouring and the rim of 
long, lashes that dar and softened the 
r 


= 


** You don’t get very much of{t down here, I 
ppose t” he went on, aloud. 

** No, not much,” 

- hae ean count the dances on your fingers 


vomel be ths goatee most 
favoured by Leigh “ 
* Tea- and sewing bees.” 

* Lively arrangements, I should say. You 


“ Much the best—that is to say, this one, I 
have only been to children’s before.” 

“I see ; you are nob out yet.” 

"'No-o,” she faltered, not quite understanding 
what he meant. 

“ You will want some more after this ?” 

** Yes; but I can always waltz with Dick; he 
is a beautiful dancer.” 

* And who is Dick 1” with a queer little ring 
in his tones. 


** Aad you practise dancing with them all. No 
wonder you doit so well.” 


which, in large and | 


al 
: when. be conus Tiss 








“All but Robbie, He is too small,” she ex. 


And thes, somehow or other, he drew the 
whole account of. her short life from her, and 


the finances growing narrower. 
“* Getting on better, aren’t you!” in 
Gay, passing him later on with a quizz’cal 


ce, 
* Yes, ee ee eee 
“ Nice girl, isn’t she?” nodding in the di. 
rection of Maggie, whom Philip had given up 
to another eager aspirant. ; 
More than nice—quite charming |" 


quoted Guy, with a very wicked smile, 

" Take care, Philip! baby eyes are dangerour. 
and baby lips. You will lose your heart.’ 

* T haven't one to lose.” 

“Then aleaf from the artichoke that does 
duty within you for one. You sad fellow, you 
owe me a bottle of cham.” 

“You are quite welcome to a dczen,” 

“Indeed! Is a waltz with ‘ Little Simplicity’ 
worth so much }” . 

* Qaite worth it. She dances divinely, Try 
pani tp and see if I am not speaking the 
tru ” 


“I will, dear boy. The man must be a queer 
animal who would want much persuasion te 
make the acquaintance of auch an angel;” and 
he went off to seek an introduction, but fownd it 


Maison, 

He did not reflect; how few men do in such 
matters, thereby wrecking and the lives 
of many women whom a little unse thought 
would spare hours and hours of dreary misery, 
and he got into the habit of dropping in at the 
old-fashioned houte every day at some time or 
other, morning, afternoon, or evening. 

He found it wonderfully . pleasant, sitting 
under the oaks x ~ having tea 

eky-blue and 
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ar ve yt | flattered his vanity—that vanity 
been so sorely wounded, so roughly 
hendled by another woman. She knew nothing 
of worldly ways or arts, of concealing what she 
felt; and she always sprang forward to meeb 
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been during the past year without her, The 
fair, Innocent 1 be thought had stepped into 
the fn his heart Blanche Ferro! left vacant. 
He deluded himeelf into the belief that he had 
fi the regal woman, with her queenly, 
manners, and thoro 


Stanton. 

“Take care, beware! Little Simplicity will 
do you more than a finished coquette— 
work dreadful havoc with those big, violet eyes.” 

“Poor little woman,” muttered Philip, with 
unconscious tenderness, “she will never do any 
one, save her own sweet self, damage of that 

]’m sure.” 

"Ah! old man, hard hit, I see! I shouldn't 

wonder if Little Sim 


quickly. 
“I quite agree with you,” laughed his friend. 

“Yes, I might do worse,” he ted, 
later on in the day he sauntered 
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aust ou glad to see me?” he asked, looking 
own at her, 
"Very glad, Why, I did not see. you all 


" Quite an age!” he smiled. 

— ‘89 to me,” she acknowledged 
na . 
“ You missed mei” 

“Yes; I have so few friends,” she sald, 
meni “I can’t afford to spare one 
or- ” 


“ Eyen a day ?” he Interrupted. 
* Not for a day,” she repeated, ‘ Not 
re least those I like ; those that are near and 


There she stopped suddenly, crimeoning from 
brow to throat. Z : 
" Were you going to say ‘dear’ to you?” he 


y. 
Meg a thas na, I fear,” bending till b 
a x e 
could _ xy Mlee downcast face “* You were 
t 3 at hope you were, 
ag Pedy bon to think you don't bate ime.” 
“ You know I don’: do that,” giving him a 


Bee x prem 

“ And if I were to go away for a long time 
Se Would you mis: me very 
m ? 

“I should, indeed,” she answered, wistfully, 
the rounded cheeks paling at the mere idea of her 
Sir Galahad’s departure. 

BE es og shall have to go soon,” he went on, 

“Soon !” she echoed—a sob she hardly tried 
to check rising to her lips, that quivered piti- 


ry Yes, soon, perhaps,” 

“ And—then I shall not see you any longe ? 
When you go it will be a paiting—for ever.” 

¢ will be wo parting for us unless you 


: 


f 


wish that it shall be so!” he cried, pas- 


eionately, 
“* No—how—why?” she gasped, startled at 
this sudden display of passion and vehemence. 
“Only death can sever those who truly love 
when they are man and wife, and that is what 
I want you to be to me. Will you be that?” 
—— “ Will you be my 


For a whole moment she remained silent, 
into his face, full of wonder and doubt ; 
it as their eyes met her doubts fied, as moun- 
tain miste before the beame of the morning sun ; 
their spirits met, their souls rushed together, in 
the touch of lip upon lip. The strong power of 
love had overcome reluctance and timid/ty on 
the one side, doub» on the other. 
were drawn together by an frresistible 


intangible, yeb powerful; and she 
stood the shelter of encircling arms, 
trembling at the hap which was hers—a 


happiness which she not dared to dream 
of an hour before; and he felt some of his lost 
youth come back at the touch of that soft mouth, 
fluttering like the petals of a wind-blown, crimson 


‘* Have you no answer to give me!” he whis- 
pered, In a tone that thrilled her through with a 
pleasure co exquisite It was almoet pain. “ Not 
even a little ‘ yes?’” 
her eyes at his question, a tide 
of crimeon sweeping over the fair face as she 
met his impassioned gaze. She linked her arms 
round hfs throat for an instant, murmuring 
“yes,” and then hid her blushing face on his 


er. 
“Sweetheart,” kissing the silky, chestnut 
locks, “ the fault will nob be mine if your path 
through life for the fature be not strewn with 
roses, bright with gunbeams, rich in love, I 
want your affection ; I stand in sore need of it, 
You can banish the dark clouds that have sur- 
rounded me for some time past. Make me 
bepPy = that joy I thought I had lost for 
ever you be all in all to me? Give me 
undivided allegiance, the whole treasure of your 
y heart} Nothing less will satisfy me.” 
" You bave it all,” she answered, softly ; “ un- 
You are firet with me, and will be so 


always,” 
And you will be happy, you think, as my 


wife | 

“Oh, yes! so happy,” she sighed, “so happy. 

Suchen ioenanh of | a thing, ‘And you 1” she 
ip the pansy eyes to his, a 


fair cheek. “It is your innocence and almplicity 
which charms me ; it is because you are different 
from the false-hearted, false-faced women of that 
a I love you—and I shall love you all 


my 

“Ab, do, do!” she cried, with sudden im- 
petuosity ; “do now that you have told me you 
will, How should I live without {t! I could 
not—I should only exist.” 

“Have no fear, darling!” he answered con- 
fidently ; “ft is yours now and always ; nothing 
cau alter that.” 

“Thope, I trust not, You are ¢o much to 
me.” 

ge aye you will be a with 
me ‘ou nob regret your ome and 
feel sorrowful 1” 

“Ab, no! To be with you could never make 
me sorrowful. I shall be quite content and have 
no regrets. I only fear that you may tire of 
me” 


Hie ear was of her words, and his lips 
longing for her kisses ; and he closed her mouth 
with s long caress, And when he lifted his the 
tender, shy face sank once more on to his breast, 
Yer ae brace, tos bos ‘samen te, alinglng 

or that em t y ate, clinging 
kiss, was a revelation to her—the opening of a 
new world, of which she, in her childlike inno- 
had dream ; and she leant 





cence, never 
against his breast, silent and palpitating, the 





quick, restless throbs of her heart perceptible to 
him as he held her strained closely to him. 

It was a moment of bifee for both—a rare, 
beautifal moment—fall of eloquent silence, great 
delight, in which the subtle feelings of their 
inner natures spoke—a silence never to be for- 
gotten, so full was {t of all sweetness; and yet 
ib passed like the flash of summer lightning, 
the sweep of a bird’s wing, as everything fair in 
life does, and became but a memory to both, a 
memory sad and painful to one—sad with tha 
pain of remembering what one would fain for- 
get, because it brings back recollections of so 
much sweetness, lost for ever, aud therefore 
better forgottew; buried with the dead past, that 
nothing can bring from Its deep grave. 

“You must not doubt me.” 

His volce broke the enchanted silence, and she 
lifted her head. 

** Promise,” he said, imperiously, 

"I will try nob to—only-——” 

** Only what?” 

“My happiness seems too great to last, I 
shall always dread losing !t—dread that you 
may change.” 

"Nonsense! you must nob indulge such fec- 
cies, I forbidit, Do you hear)” 

“ Yes, I hear.” 

** And do you heed?” 

er Yes,” 


** And will you obey?” 
" Yes,”’ 


"That is right. And now that we have settled 
matters between ourselves, I must go and see the 
Rector.” 

“*I wonder what father will say }” she mur- 
mured, doubtfally. 

“I hope he won’t refuse to give me this,’’ 
kissing the small hand he held tenderly; ‘‘ to 
make me your lord sod master, master of these 
aweet lips,” pressing his mouth to hers agaln ; 
just as Rebbe, who had been sent to the house 
with the basket of chrysanthemums, appeared at 
the top cf the tree-shaded walk where the lovers 
stood, and ibe sight that met his astonished eyes 
made him run back to the schoolroom and tell 
Gus that “ The s.range man was tissin’ Maggie, 
and huggin’ her clocs like a big bear,” which in- 
formation fetched the boye, and they all trooped 
out to see this wonderful sight, and effectually 
put an end to the tte-a- téte. 

“T will seek your father now, at once,” sald 
Philip, after an interchange of clvilities with his 
brothers-in-law-elect, whom he hardly blessed for 
appearing just then. 

~ Will you #—~so soon 1” she murmured, 

" Yes, Why not?” 

‘* [—I—doti't know.” 

“I don’t. suppose you do,” he responded, 

ptly, “I want to know my fate at once— 
to know whether I am to be happy or miserable ; 
so come along.” 

**You—you don’t want me to come to father 
with you, do you !” she arked, timidly. 

“No,” he answered, with a light laugh ; “I 
only want you to come as far as the house, I 
will face the Rector myself. Little coward !” 
he added, tenderly, “coulda’t you do that much 
forme? And you say you love me,” 

A flush stole over her cheeks at his words, her 
eyes filled with tears, and the long lashes 
drooped, showing his words had hurt the esnsi- 
tive heart, ‘ 

** Dearest, I did not mean to pain you,” he 
whispered. 

“I know,” she said, softly. ‘Only, believe 
me, I would do anything for you, and—TI do love 


"I believe, Maggie,”’ he hastened_to say, for he 
saw by the quiver of her lips how greatly she 
was moved, “Come,” and together they went 
up the paths, between the beds of gay flowers, 
to the old house; and Gus, looking after them 
as they eauntered slowly along, assured the others 
gravely that,— 

“He wae quite sure that fellow Forrester was 
spoons on Maggie, and wanted to marry her ; and 
he hoped the guv’nor wouldn’s be such a duffer 
as to let him have her." 
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CHAPTER IY, 


Mr. Dawson was far from anxious to part with 
his treasure, his only daughter. He could have 
spared .one of his boys, but Maggle—that was a 
different ntatter. ‘ 

However, Forrester pleaded hard for his con- 
sent, and after a long and serious talk with his 
wife—who, despite the fact that it nearly broke 
her heart to even think of parting with her 
beloved daughter, knew what great advantages 
would accrue from such a match—he gave a 
reluctant consent, and Philip was received as a 
future son-in-law. 

That winter as none other had ever 
done to Maggie, An enchanted world o; for 
her, She had never been so happy, she would 
never be so happy agaln, as in those brief 
when the clouds were grey, and the air chill, 
rivers and ds frozen, and che earth covered 
with a mantle of snow, 

What mattered leaden skies, and snow-covered 
earth, the cold and dearth around ! 

The roses of life were all abloom for her— 
perfumery, strong, sweet. She was rich in love, 
tenderly cared for, lived in a paradise full of 
sunshine, blossoms, and happiness, Her life was 
glorified, was crowded with aspirations, 
joys, which she had never before experienced, 


-and which gave her rare delight. 


Poilip was a model lever, and Little ay 
had nothing to complain of. “He was devoted, 
kind, and attentive, and lavished. presents on her 
to ench an extent that she hardly knew what to 
do with them, There “was 06 more any 
necessity for her to appear In her mother’s re- 
farbished old gowns, to wear black shoes, when 
white were the right thing, nor to use ugly fans 
that destroyed the harmony offer sppearance. 
No ; her lover did not let her wanb for anything, 
‘and loaded her with jewellery, abd nick- 


‘and pretty dresses and luxuries of which she had 


nobeven dreamed: And the light fn thé 

= grew brighter; and the flash on the so 

ms . deeper;“and never had she looked so 
vely : ’ 

The old, hard life of tofl and’ striving and con- 
triving was left behind to a great extent, and she 
and her dear ones tasted the sweets and pleasures 
that money can procure, 

“Do'you feel inclined to leave home for & 
month or six weeks!” asked her intended, one 
bright March morning, entering the echoolroom, 
where he generally found her on his arrival at 
the Rectory, with an opan letter in his hand. 

§* T—I—don’t—knuow ?” she faltered,, thinking 
it might: sepsrate her from ‘him, “It would 
depend upon——”’ 

“What?” he demanded, as she Hésitated, 

* Upom two—or three—things.” 
* What are they t” 

“ Where should I have to go, and would you 
come with me?” 

“I cananswer both these questions eatiefac- 
torily,” he replied. ‘My sister Maud wants to 
make yout acquaintance, and has invited you 
down to Henchfield, and I should go with you.” 

** Then I do feel inclined. There is nothing I 
should like better, or enjoy more,” 

“That is settled, then?” ‘ 

* Oh; but Robbie, and—and—the boys,” 

“Well. What of them?” 


“They would miss me so much,and there would 
be no one to look after baby,” calling her youngest 


brother by his pet name. 
“They will have to ‘mise’ you al er 
some day, you know,” he sald, with cance 


that brought the blood to her cheek. 

* Yes,_-I know,” she faltered. 

“ Well, they had better begin ab once, and I 
daresay.Mrs. Dawson can manage Robbie for 
awhile,” 

“She fs so busy,” objected the datiful 
daughter. 

© Well, we must find her and speak to her 
about It,” 

And they did,and the unselfish woman. at 
once sald, “go” to her child, for she guessed 
imtultively what a disappointment not doing eo 
would be to her. She assured Maggie that she 
would be able to look after and manage Robbie, 
though, in trutb, her duties as a minister's wife 
























Maggie was quite resdy to go, having heaps 
pretty things, presents from Philip, and in less 
ce oP agua off with him fur Hencheld 
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bread-and-butter, w 

racy storfes, and highly flavoured on dits and 

tore a a enemies’ reputations to 
leces with charmin partiality. 

a * And this is m Tistle elster that is to bel” 

= Maud Henchfield, kissing the fair, childlike 


“Yes, My future wife,” said the brother. 

**And a very charming one sbe will make. 
She's quite lovely, actually seraphic |” declared 
their hostess, in an audible aside to her guests in 


general, 

“By Jove ! that she fs,” muttered a plunger, 
with yellow moustaches, and b’g staring biue 

wn régular clipper,” murmured a sporting 
on who 8 next him. ve 

* Never saw anything so pa ,” agreed & 
collegian, who being in his salad days admired 
ts and anything thab men older than 


“She has the face of an angel,” chimed in a 
clergyman, a‘ fashionable person, whose Bel- 
gravian parishioners boasted no small share of 
good looks amongst them. 

“ Hope you are not jealous? * laughed Maud. 

“Not in the least,” returned Philip, though, 
in truth, he did feel somewhat annoyed at such 


she was covered with blushes, and confusion as 
much from the praise of the men as from the 
stony stares of envy, hatred, and malice with 


| which the feminine portion of the communi 


regarded her ; and their looks were black ind 
for they scented ‘mischief, and knew that Little 
Simplicity, with her fresh untouched beauty, 
would be a powerful rival, and take some of the 
lustre from their world-worn and slightly arti- 
ficial charms. 

* Let me find you a chair, and give you « cup 
of tea,” suggested Mrs. Hencbfield, who saw the 
gathering frown on her brother’s brow. 

“Thanks,” murmured Maggie, too much over- 
come by the novelty of her position, and the 
stir she had cansed, to” be capable of saying 
more, 

“* Here is a nice; quiet corner, where you can 
see and yet not be seen, unless like.” 
inte the low 

from 


mantelpiece, thankful to obtain some shelter 
from the volley of criticiving looks, 

After a time she summoned courage to look 
around, fin that everyone was chatting away 
vigorously, and had ceased to ‘stare at her—-that 
is to say, openly—for one or two of the men 
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‘thelr good breeding, and covertly stared 


It was a charming room—different from an;- 
Sietidy uaihetlipan seen, Phe , Comfortable, 
8 x luxurious. 
“ine , pape’ sereaes draped the 
windows, the portieres were of the same 
sori aud the couches and chairs up- 
bh similarly, An ebony grand stood 
suis celvses, Seneiinalt Bronk eine, 
a ry iy in . another; 
brackets rare china the: walls, 
little tables were dotted about crowded with 
costly nick-nacks, Venetian glase, Dresden china, 
Benares brass-work, ivory carvings; antiques of 
all tions and kinks, and modern ao. 
tions, beautifal and fragile ; masses of lovely 
flowers, hot-house blooms, were thrust with care- 
fess grace into vases and jars ; tall palms stood in 
odd nooks, and delicate ferns in every available 


wpace and corner, and as a background, falry-like, 


to the eye, was the conserva 


green, tory, 
where the fountain threw up silvery jets into the 


air, which splashed down into the marble basia, 
where the gold fish disported themselves, with 2 
musical murmur, and baskets of rare plants hung 
suspended by ornamental chains, and queer 
cree things grew, and clung, and climbed. 
“ How — getting on, little one?” asked 
ing his way to her side after some 
time. 


‘* Very well, thank you,” she answered, sbyly. 
“Shall I ged you some more tea t’* 


Ud Quite.” 

“Then let me come and sit beside you, and tell 
you who the celebrities are: That fs to say if you 
care to know. Do you?” 

“Oh, yes, very much,” she answered, reidily, 
for she wanted to keep him at her sfde, though 
she did nob much care about the celebrities, - 

“ Who ehall I begin with? ’ \ 

“ Anyone you like,” 

* Haven't you any curiosity about ‘anyone 


" No, I don’t think I have.” S 
* Shows you've not mixed {in the world moch. 
‘What do you think of that stout lady fn brown 


“Not much, She looks commonplace.” 

» “She does. “Yet she is none other than Miss 
Finch, the celebrated authoress.” ang 

“Indeed 1” said Maggle, studying her atten- 
tively. ‘I thought such a clever woman Would 
look very different.” 

“ So did I when I was as young as you are, I 
know better now—know that celebrities look very 
much like other people, That young fellow 
talking to her is a great admirer of Irving, and 

a resemblance to him gets himself up to 
look Ike him, and recites bits out of S 
The man with the bald head and 


and so on he went talking to her, 
and interest her, until Maud came and carried 


| ber off to her pretty bedroom, all blue satin and 
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used as less than a 
luxury an display overcame her, 
attentions of a French maid whom Mrs. Hench- 


she would far rather none Se but 
who, it must be acknowledged, bun- 
pr phsegameby ieee grant 
end gave axpersl Saushing 9 such as only @ 
Parisian can, to the ple -blue diaphanous 
gown Maggie selected from her etock, which 
added greatly to the loveliness of the young girl. 

‘© Mam’ selle est gentile comme une ange,” mur- 
mured the maid, when she stood 


2 
é 


surveyio Fa De Meath ey en Bo 
tany of the men when the young girl appeared 
in the drawing-room: and they cast } 
envious — i as he aly me 
dinner, with an proprietorship, devote: 
himeelf to her daring the evening, to the excla: 
sion of all others. 
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it, and all elee—bis plighted word, his {| She did not understand {t,-but nefther did she 
CHAPTER V. girl-bride, his honour, all, he crossed to her side, | understand many of the things pening around 
Lre was very bright at Henchfield. Dayafter | and held ins long, close pressure the hand she | her. The talk of the fashionable world was so 


jay glided by, full of pleasure, and enjoyment, 
Bray moment was cecupied gg sg 0 

_— erage Gooamente separ ; 

el host, ‘or 

Tieased, and never objected to the somber ba 
wife arked, or the of thelr stay ; and if 
she found anyone dull or uninteresting she soon 
managed to make them rr that 
were out of thelr element, under 1e le 
roof, and bad better “move on, they 
invariably did, and were replaced by brighter 
aud more attractive metal, 

To Maggie she took a great fancy, .“ Little 
Simplicity” charmed her, as none of her fash- 
iona ble, artificial frlenda did, and she would not 
hear of her going away at the end of a month, 
as both Philip and his intended wished to do, 
and which if they had done would have eaved 
cone of them s lifelong misery. ; 

No, she had meee | batch of guests coming, 
and she must. ehow her wild rose, as she 
Maggle, to them. 

All this flattered her brother, ed his 
vanity, which wae great, sud made believe 
himself to be much more in love with her than 
he really was, and to this fact bis eyes were 
somewhat rudely opened. 

One soft, A day, when he had returned 
from @ long walk across the daisy-pled fields, he 
found them all assembled as usual in the draw- 
ing-room, occupied with tea and scandal. 

“There is an old friexl of yours over there, 
Phil,” whispered his steter, as she handed him 
some tea, 

‘Indeed. Who?” 

‘© Go and see. She fs sitting near the mirror.” 

“3¢ fo a she, then?” 

“Of course. A he would not interest you 
much,” npr 


" Out driving with Mrs. Pritchard. Have 
no curiosity about this old friend 1” 
“ Not the least little bit fn the world, She 


doesn’t Interest me. 
“ Yet she used to once, E believe very much.” 
“ Used ahe ?’* 
“teenie good ) did { 
" 8 maby women mn my 
salad days.” 
“me after your salad days,” 
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“ I did nob know you were here,” she said, un- 

» her woman’s wit enabling her to 

the emotion she felt at thus being sud- 

confronted with thé man whom she had— 

nay, that she did love with all the strength of her 
passionate nature. 

"Nol Does that mean you would not be here 

if you had known?” he queried, his dark face 


flushing. 
“ }—think—perhaps it does,” she returned, 
with some hesitation. 

“Perhaps we are fated to meet?” he whie- 
pered, in a low tone, 

"Do you think co?” she. answered, care- 


“Tam eure of it, Ib ls your destiny.” 

"Have you become & fataliet, Mr. Forrester 1” 
ahevacked, a tinge of ccorn in her clear tones. 

a Only 6G one subject,” he returced, point- 
edly. “I felt, I knew, that sooner or later we 
should meet again—meet, and our lives mingle 
ence more in the stream of intereourse,”* 

"Te that your fatalism!” s uerled, with 
deeper scorn. I could easily alter that by 
leaving here to-morrow, and giving you no clue 
to my whereabouts,’ 

"You might, yet you will no}.” 

"I think { ‘er 

No, you not. Yeu,.could not;” he 

» softly, “will not wrest my new-found 
mig aoe wi ag a of 
despondency, ‘ou be so cruel as to deprive 
et gc a of 
cheek wo ny ignore words; 
slid” erenibled’ under warmth and passion of 
his glance, . 

"Could yon!” he reiterated. “ Will you?” 

" No,” she answered, softly, "*T will not.” 

“I knew you would not,” and there was a 


wonderful g in his eyes snd face as he 
looked st her—a gladness that boded ill for the 
future of “ Tattle Simplicity,” and the 


woman af hie side knew she bad nelther the 
nor the Inclination to banish ‘him, to send 
Bm away from her for ever. 

That night Blanche Ferro! did her utmost to 
enhance her brilliant beauty, and royally lovely 
she looked as she entered the drawing-room just 
before dinner, her amber robes sweeping out 
around her stately figure in Ei -ne folds, 
diamonds. clasping her polished throat, and 
rounded pray ew flashing omid the dusky 
tresses, a won Nght fn ber soft, dark eyes, 
a tender smile curving the beautifal mowth, and 
irradiating her whole face, 

Forrester involuntarily made a step forward 
but Maggie was on his arm, and Mrs, Henchfield 
introduced the sporting baronet to Blanche, and 
they all went into dinner at once. 

Sneed, “a Wieomita ehier, ook petted 
, aD eaming silver, med 
blossoms aividehbens Philip found many op- 
of addressing Miss Ferrol, and of 
g into ber eyes and ehe, knowing nothing 
of , and feeling the old, warm 
passion strongly at her heart, banishing the 
pride thathad kept themapart, returned hisardent 
ces and and was happy with 
she not known‘for many a weary 
month—a joy that was exquisite bliss, 
" Perchance be may remember still, 
fis sooty chetgiany earreots 60 
‘Two lives that once have met! 


I — vouch 4 jt rn mon 3 
ae thing 
That aul T love as I loved then, 
Long weary years ago,” 

Miss Ferrol was singing, ber clear fall toues 
ringing through the room, and the heart of the 
man who bent over her with lover-like solicitude, 

and looking Into her eyes 
whenever he got the chance, while “ Little 
Simplicity " sat alone in « corntr, pretendiog to 
tographs, and not quite 
understanding. what it all meant, and why her 
lover was not at hew side, instead of hangiog 
over another worm, 


Hf 





much jargon to her ; the inuendoes, the risky 
mots, the thinly-veiled double cntendrcs she ald 
not comprehend, and the evil passed by her 
harmlessiy, turned aside by the shield of her 
Innocence, 

Neither could she make out why women still 
young and handsome, her seniora by but a very 
few years, should redden their cheeks, and 
blacken their eyés, and pile false hair on to their 
little heads, and wear gowns, of which 'l'alleyrand 
would surely have eatd, *' La robe commence trop 
tard, et finit trop tt,” nor why it was necessary 
to change the safd gowns five or efx times a day. 
She had lived such a simple, guilelesa iifa that 
it was all incomprehensible to her, and at firat 
she thought {6 was the proper thing for Philfp 
to devote himeelf to the last new-comer, fn an 
absolute fashion, and Ignore her, but after a 
week or two # doubt crept into her fnnocent 
heart, 

He was changed; she couid hardly tell fn 
what way, save that he showed a decided liking 
for Miss Ferrol’s society, for when with her he 
struggled to be as tender and attentive ae of 
yore, though his heart was not in ft, and what 
chance would a modest guinea hen, iv its sober 
garb of Quaker grey, have againét a Silver 
pheasant, gorgeous in its brilliant plumage 1 

Meetiog again with Blanche opened hts eyes to 
the true state of affairs, showed him thst to her 
was given all the wild, strong love of hie vigorous 
nature; while for Mageie he only cared as & 
brother might, for a tender, delicate, helplez 
thing. 

He strove against the fatal fasciuation thet 
was luring him on to dishononr, and he might 
have: sueceeded, only Fate was against him, aud 
against the fair young girl, whoee loving heart he 
had won, 

She reeefved » telegram one evening, towards 
the middle of May, eaying that Robbie was ill, 
and summoning her'home at once, - Rising with 
trembling limbs she went in search of Piiltp; to 
tell him the-news. Av she passed one of Mrs. 
Henchfield’s fricky young matron friends, the 
gey butterfly, looked up at her with jealousy 
and spite in her eyes, and hummed,— 


** Men were deceivers ever— 
One foot on sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.” 


Maggle wondered, {n a dull kind of way, why 
she looked at her and enng those lines; and 
then she went on through the drawing-room to 
the conservatory, but here the sound of voices 
arrested her steps, and held her spell-bound, for 
one was Philip’s, 

“Don’t blame me too much,” he was saying, 
pleadingly, and there was a ring in his tone, a 
tenderness such as she had never heard, 

“TI could not do that,” returned a woman's 
volce, coldly and firmly. “You have deceived 
me cruelly.” 

“TI could not help it.” 

*Qould not help it! Pehaw! You need not 
have concealed the fact of your epgagement to 
that poor child, Maggie. Dawson.” 

“T could not tell you that.” 

* Why not t” she demanded, ~ gop 

“Because when I meb you again the scales 
fell from my eyes, I saw clearly—saw that I 
only cared for her as @ plaything, and that 
the whole love of my heart, the devotion of my 
life, were yours,” 

**That is no excuse for your deceit.” 

“Ah! do not be so hard, so pitiless, You 
were, or I fancied you were, kinder, more gentle 
to me of late, and I longed eo madly for your 
love again, hoped ao wildly something might 
occur to set me freo, to leave me ab liberty to 
beg you to be once more my own, my wife, my 
all,” 

A faint sob rose to the listener’s white lips at 


“T may have softened towards you, In truth 
I will not deny that I did so,” acknowledged 
Blanche, with proud humility, “ Yet had I 
known, hed I guessed sven, at the tie that 
binds you to another, I should have been 
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CHAPTER IY, 


Mr. Dawson was far from anxious to part with 
his treasure, his only daughter. He could have 
spared .one of his boys, but Maggle—that was a 
different ntatter. “ 

However, Forrester pleaded hard for his con- 
sent, and after a long and serious talk with his 
wife—who, despite the fact that it nearly broke 
her heart to even think of parting with her 
beloved daughter, knew what great advantages 
would accrue from such a match—he gave a 
reluctant consent, and Philip was received as a 
future son-in-law. 


That winter as none other had. ever 
done to An enchanted world o for 
her, She 


never been so happy, she would 
never be so happy agaln, as In those brief 
when the clouds were grey, and the alr chill, 
rivers and ponds frozen, and che earth covered 
with a mantle of snow. 

What mattered leaden skies, and snow-covered 
earth, the cold and dearth around! 

The roses of life were all abloom for her— 
perfumery, strong, sweet. She was rich in love, 
tenderly cared for, lived in a paradise full of 
sunshine, blossoms, and happiness, Her life was 
glorified, was crowded with aspirations, feelings, 
joys, which she had never before 


-and which gave her rare delight. 


had nothing to complain of. “He was dey 
kind, and attentive, and lavished. presents on 
to such an extent that she hardly knew what to 
do with them, There “was 0 ‘more any 
necessity for her to appear in her mother's re- 
farbiahed old gowns, to wear black shoes, when 
white were the right thing, nor to use ugly fans 
that destroyed the harmony ofher sppearance. 
No ; her lover did not let her want for anything, 
‘and loaded her with jewellery, abd nick-nacks, 
‘and pretoy dresses aud luxuries of which she had 
noteven dreamed:' And the light fn thé Panay 
the soft 


’ 
Pailip was a model lover, and Little ey 
her 


_ grew brighter, and the flash on 
chee 


“ -s deeper,*and never had she looked s0 
vely r 

The old, hard life of toll and’ striviog and con- 
triving was left behind to a great extent, and she 
and her dear ones tasted the sweets and pleasures 
that money can procure, 

“Do'you feel inclined to leave home for & 
month or six weeks!” asked her intended, one 
bright March morning, entering the schoolroom, 
where he generally found her on his arrival at 
the Rectory, with an open letter in his hand. 

§* T—I—don’t—kuow ?” she faltered,. thinking 
it might separate her from him, ‘It would 
depend upon———~”’ 

“What?” he demanded, as she Hésitated, 

* Upom two—or three—things,” 

* What are they?” 

* Where should I have ‘to’ go, and would you 
come with me?” 

I can answer both these questions eatisfac- 
torily,” he replied. “‘‘My sister Maud wants to 
make your acquaintance, and has invited you 
down to Henchfield, and I should go with you.” 

** Then I do feel inclined, There is nothing I 
should like better, or enjoy more,” 

“ That ts settled, then?” ' 

* Oh; but Robbie, and—and—the boys,” 

“Well. What of them?” 

“They would miss me so much,and there would 


be no one to look after baby,” calling her youngest 
brother by his pet name. 


“They will have to ‘milse’ you al 
some day, you know,” he eald, with a cance 
that brought the blood to her check, 

* Yes,—I know,” she faltered. 

“ Well, they had better: begin ab once, and I 
daresay..Mrs, Daweon can mauage Robbie for 
awhile.” 

“She is so busy,” objected the datiful 
daughter. 

* Well, we must find her and speak. to her 
about ft,” 

And they did, and the unselfish woman. ab 
once sald, “go” to her child, for she guessed 
fetultively what a disappointment not doing #0 
would be to her. She assured Maggle that she 
would be able to look after and manage Robbie, 
though, in trutb, her duties as a minister's wife 





sole charge of her youngest would be an 
onerous addition to her busy life; still she at 
once cheerfully accepted it, 


be accepted from him, as there is often in this 
life—too often, alas |—a slip "twixt cup and lip, 
which shatters and destroys carefully laid plans. 
Maggie was quite resdy to go, having heaps of 
pretty things, prezents from Philip, and in lees 
The | she set ea bn nen estes th rere oo i 
journey was delightful to » she 

about so little, and, moreover, taken with 
it became supreme bliss. She was naively 
th everything, and as he drove up the 

to his sister's place, in 
which had met them at 


if 


i 
E 


people 

— gay, chattering thr of idle butterflies, 
an tily munched thin 

bread-and-butter, while they talked scandal, teld 
racy stories, and highly flavoured on dits and 
tore = and enemies’ reputations to 

leces with charming impartiality. 

3 * And this fe my little sister that Is to be?” 
eald Maud Henchfield, kissing the fair, childlike 


face. 
“Yes, My future wife,” said the brother. 
‘And a very charming one she will make. 
She's quite lovely, actually seraphic |" declared 
their hostess, in an audible aside to her gueste in 


general. 

“By Jove ! that she fs,” muttered a plunger, 
with yellow moustaches, and b’g starfag blue 

8, 

“A régnlar clipper,” murmured « sporting 
od who s next him. di 

“ Never saw anything so pa »,” agreed a 
collegian, who being in his salad days admired 
so and anything that men older than 


“She bas the fece of an angel,” chimed in a 
clergyman, a “fashionable person, whose Bel- 
gravian parishioners boasted no small share of 
good looks amongst them. 

“ Hope you are not jealous?” laughed Maud. 

“Not in the least,” returned Philip, though, 
in truth, he did feel somewhat annoyed ab such 
outspoken praise of his promised 


bride—out- | 
spoken, yet meant to be veiled, because he caw 


she was covered with blushes, and confusion as 
much from the praise of the x 


would be a powerful rival, and take some of the 


ficial charms. : 
* Leb me find you a chair, and give you cup 
of tes,” suggested Mrs. Henchfield, who saw the 
gathering frown on her brother’s brow. 
“Thanks,” murmured Maggie, too much over- 
come by the novelty of her position, and the 
stir she had caused, to’ be capable of saying 


from the volley of critiching looks, 
After a time she summoned courage to look 
around, fin that everyone was chatting a 


way 
vigorously, and had ceased to ‘stare at her—-that 
is to say, openly—forcne or two of the men 


9 an 
their good breeding, and covertly stared 


hard. 
It was a ‘ room—different from ans- 
she sen ect seen, one comfortable, 


thing 
ithe luxurious, 
“iec pngieuea guna draped the 
of the same 














windows, the portieres were 

ma — ro wr ep ner chairs up- 
ho similarly. m ebony grand stood 
ush easis* sup- 


How are you getting on, little one?” asked 
wakiog his way to her side aftet some 


‘* Very well, thank you,” she answered, shyly. 
“Shall I ged you some more tea t’* 


« No 


si Quite.” 

"Taen let me come and sit beside you, and tell 
who the celebrities are. That fs to say If you 

to know. Do you?” 

Oh, yee, very much,” she answered, readily, 

she wanted to keep him at her sfde,; though 

did not much care about the celebrities. - 

“ Who shali I begin with 1’ em 

“ Anyone you like,” 

" Haven't you any curiosity about ‘anyone 


“ No, I don’t think I have.” ¢ 
’" Shows you've uot mixed in the world mach. 
What do you think of that stout lady In brown 


» hed 


38 


ge .§ 


“Not much, She looks commonplace.” * 
» “She does. Yet she is none other than 
Finch, the celebrated authoress.” oe 
“Indeed 1” said Maggie, studying her atten- 
tively. “I thought auch a clever woman would 
look very different.” 
“So did I when I was as young as you are, I 
know better now—know that celebrities look yery 


fellow 


beauty, Miss F; ” and to on, 
and so on he went talking to her, to amuse 
and interest her, until Maud came and carried 
her >ff to her pretty bedroom,-all blue satin and 
creamy lace, to dress for dinner, and told him to 


The appeared too lovely to Maggie to be 
used as less than eg Stork All the 
luxury an y overcame her, as did the 
attentions of a French maid whom Mrs, Hench- 
field sent . on ig eng ee 
she would far rather have 
who, it od i eh Nene Serie 
OS eee ints Gees 
and gave such as only a 
Parisian to the ple blue 
gown Maggie « from her ‘stock, which 
added greatly to the loveliness of the young girl. 


‘* Mam’ selle est gentile comme une ange 


8 
. 


mured the maid, when he Sohne ee 
surveying the result of her pains, so thought 
many of the men when the young girl appeared 
in the drawing-room: and they cast sundry 
envious glances oe as he pally oe 
dinner, with an proprietorship, devote 

himeelf to her during the evenicg, to the exclu: 
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it, and forgetting all elee—bis plighted word, his | She did not understand it,-but nefther did she 
OHAPTER V. girl-bride, his honour, all, he crossed to her side, understand many of the things paselpg around 
Live was Magy yer yp tama ery and held ins long, close pressure the hand she wl The = ghey pr anaee — uy he 
‘ded pleasure. joyment, | offered him. on to her ; the inuendoes, the 
or ee was occupied pleasantly. “ I did not know you were here,” she said, un- | mots, t fe thinly-veiled double cadugl 8 me aia 
Maud was @ ca hostess, her band «| coustrainedly, her woman’s wit enabling her to | nob comprehend, and the evil passed by her 
model host, for he let his gueste-do just as conceal the emotion she felt at thus befog sud- | harmlessiy, turned aside by the shicld of her 
denly confronted with the man whom she had— | lunocence. 


d Saamwae she 
she found anyone or s00n 
managed to make them fra op ef they 
were out of their element under le 
roof, and bad better ‘move on,” which they 
invariably did, and were replaced by brighter 
and more attractive metal, 

To Maggie she took a great fancy, “ Litile 
Simplicity’ charmed her, as none of her fash- 
ionable, artificial frlenda did, and she would not 
hear of her going away at the end of a month, 
as both Philip and his intended wished to 
and which ff they had done would have eaved 
one of them & wares pers 

No, she had a fi batch of guests coming, 
and she must show her wild rose, as she called 


Maggle, to them. 

All this flattered her brother, bie 
vanity, which was great, aud made believe 
himself to be much more in love with her than 
he really was, and to this fact bis eyes were 
somewhat rudely opened. 

manent the datey-pled fields, he 
from & walk across the : 4, 
found that atl ansbenbted as sual in the draw- 
ing-room, o¢cupied with tea and scandal. 

“There is an old frierd of yours over there, 
Phil,” whispered his sister, as she handed him 
some tea. 

Indeed. Who?” ’ 

‘© Go and see. “She fa sitting near the mirror.” 

“It is a she, ther?” 

* OF courte. & he weuld not interest you 


§ 


doesn’t 
Yet she used to once, F believe very much.” 
"Used she?’ 


This one was after your ealad days,” 
"Ah he 
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it be that he was nothing to her, another 

worl sores Goeenion some See Seas fe t 

to claim those delights he forfeited by bis y 
earthly goods, possess 

teeth, aud brestved hard at the thought. 

The fascination she had ever had for 

him in her presence ; he could not resist 


day, when he had returned | 





nay, that she did love with all the strength of her 
passionate nature. 

"No! Does that mean you would not be here 
’ you had known?” he queried, his dark face 


“ J—think—perhaps it does,” she returned, 
th some hesitation. 
“Perhaps we are fated to meet?” he whie- 
pered, in a low tone, 
“Do you think eof” she anawered, care- 


“Tam eure of ft, Ib ls your destioy.” 
"Have you become a fatalist, Mr. Forrester |” 
she-asked, @ tinge of ccorn in her clear tones. 

"0 oG one subject,” he returned, point- 
edly. “I felt, I knew, that sooner or later we 
should meet again—meet, and our lives mingle 
ence more in the stream of daily intercourse.” 

“Te that your fatallam?” she queried, with 
deeper scorn. “I could easily alter that by 
leaving here ements and giving you no clue 


oy, ¥ h wn 
“J ou mig t, Seg will no}, 
No, you not. . Yeu..could not,’ he 


» softly, “will not wrest. my new-found 
from me, After weary months of 


despondency, could you be so cruel as to deprive 
me of the ple P pcos acclety 1” 

Her wd rose colour at his worda; 
apo under warmth and passion of 


glance, : 
"Could you!” he reiterated. “ Will you?” 

" No,” she answered, softly, ‘I will not.” 

"I knew se not,”.and there was.a 
wonderful g in his eyes and face as he 
looked ab her—a gladness that boded ill for the 
future of “ Little Simplicity,” and the 
woman af his side knew she had neither the 
nad nor the Inclination to banish him, to send 

away from her for ever. 

That night Blanche Ferro! dic her utmost to 
enhances her brilliant beauty, and royally lovely 
she looked as she entered the drawing-room just 
before dinner, her amber robed sweeping out 
around her stately figure in Bye som folds, 
diamonds. clasping her polished throat, and 
rounded vow and flashing omid the dusky 
tresses, a Nght fin ber soft, dark eyes, 
& tender smile curving the beautifal mowtb, and 
irradiating her whoie face, 

Forrester involuntarily made a step forward 
but Maggie was on his arm, and Mrs, Henchfield 
introduced the sporting baronet to Blanche, and 
be all went into dinner at once. 

PO ae oe Dye on Doe | 
i ex ver, med 
blossoms Sividedihen Philip found many op- 
ee oe Miss Ferrol, and of 
g into her eyes and she, — nothing 
of his ; aud feeling the old, warm 
passion stir strongly at her heart, banishing the 
pride that had kept themapart, returned hisardent 
wm techs pecan bas Abe. pels 
she not known for many a weary 
month—a joy that was exquisite bliss, 
'' Perchance be remember ' 
RT ee an 
curren 
Two lives that once have met! 
r — vouch _* — of mon; 
ae thing ww 
That still love ae I loved then, 
Long weary years ago,” 

Miss Ferrol was singing, her clear fall tones 
ro ap. Hameo the room, and the heart of the 
man who bent over her with lover-like solicitude, 

the leaves, and looking Into her eyes 
whenever he got the chance, while “ Little 
Simplicity ’ sat alone in a corner, pretendiug to 
look at 2 book of photographs, and not quite 
understanding. what it ali meant, and why ber 
lover was not at hey side, instead of hangiog 
over another wormn, 


Neither could she make out why women still 
young and handsome, her seniors by but a very 
few years, should redden their cheeks, and 
blacken their eyés, and pile false hair on to their 
little heads, and wear gowns, of which T'alleyrand 
would surely have eafd, * La robe commence trop 
tard, et finit trop tt,” nor why it was necessary 
to change the sald gowns five or efx times a day. 
She had lived such a simple, guileless life that 
it was all incomprehensible to her, and at firat 
she thought 1b waa the proper thing for Philfp 
to devote himeelf to the last new-comer, fn an 
absolute fashion, and {ignore her, but after a 
week or two @ doubt crept into her Innocent 
heart, 

He was changed; she couid hardly tell tn 
what way, save that he showed a’ decided liking 
for Miss Ferrol’s society, for when with her he 
struggled to be as tender and attentive az of 
yore, though his heart was not in ft, and what 
chance would a modest guinea hen, in its sober 
garb of Quaker grey, have againtt a silver 
+ pheasant, gorgeous in its brilliant plumage } 

Meetiog again with Blanche opened his eyes to 
the true state of effairs, showed him thst to her 
was given all the wild, strong love of his vigorous 
nature ; while for Maggie he only cared as & 
brother might, for a tender, delicate, helplezs 
thing. 

He strove against the fatal fascioation that 
was luring him on to dishononr, and he might 
have sueceeded, only Fate was against him, and 
against the fair young girl, whoee loving heart he 
had won, 

She reeetved » telegram one evening, towards 
the middle of May; eaying that Robbie was Ill, 
and summoning her‘home at once, Rising with 
trembling limbs she went in search of Piiltp; to 
tell hin the-news. As she passed one of Mre. 
Henchfield’s frieky young matron friends, the 
gey butterfly, looked up at her with jealousy 
and spite in her eyes, and hummed,— 


** Mon were deceivers ever— 
One foot on sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.” 


Maggie wondered, {n a dull kind of way, why 
she looked at her and enng those lines; and 
then she went on through the drawing-room to 
the conservatory, but here the sound of voices 
arrested her steps, and held her spell-bound, for 
one was Philip’s. 

“Don’t blame me too much,” he was saying, 
pleadingly, and there was a ring in his tone, a 
tenderness such as she had never heard. 

“I could not do that,” returned a woman's 
voice, coldly and firmly, “You have deceived 
me gum 6 

“I could not help it.” 

"Could not help it! Pehaw! You need not 
have concealed the fact of your evgagement to 
that poor child, Maggie. Dawson.” 

“T could not tell you that.” 

** Why not?” she demanded, imperiously. 

“Because when I mob you again the scales 
fell from my eyes, I saw clearly—saw that I 
only cared for her as a plaything, and that 
the whole love of my heart, the devotion of my 
life, were yours.” 

**T at is no excuse for your deceit,” 

“Ah! do not be so hard, so pitiless, You 
were, or I fancied you were, kinder, more gentle 
to me of late, and I longed eo madly for your 
love again, hoped so wildly something might 
occur to seb me freo, to leave me at liberty to 
be ou to be once more my own, my wife, my 


A faint sob rose to the latener’s white lips at 
this. 
“T may have softened towards you, fn truth 
I will not deny that I did so,” acknowledged 
Blanche, with proud humility. “ Yet had I 


known, hed I guessed even, at the tie that 





gu 
binds you to another, I should have been 
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colder than sions, and never shown you the 
regret I felt at having treated you harshly in 
the ” 


Red you did regret it?” he questioned 


“I did,” she sald calmly. 

“Oh! Heaven. We might have ben #0 
much to each other,” he groaned; “and 
now——" 

“ Now we must part,” she eald, firmly. 

“ Blanche |” 

" There is no other alternative.” 

“T must lose you now that I know you care 
for me more than you did of yore?” 

oi Yes.” 

“How hard it is, 
pleaded, 

“ Do you forget that poor child whose affec- 
tions you have won?” 

** Alas! no. Poor child! 
love as we love,” 

“You don’t know. You cannot judge the 
depth of feeling in any human heart eave your 
own.” 


Have you no pity?” he 


But she cannot 


“True, Still I hope and think she does 
not,” 

“Yours for me must be very strong when 
you could pain me as you have done,” 

“Be merciful, Bianche. Man is weak, and 
I was sorely tempted.” 

“ You should have resisted temptation,” 

“I know. I must appear despicable fn your 
eyes. Only try me now. Command anything, 
no matter how hard ; I will obey your orders, to 
prove my faithfulness.” 

“Then return to your rightful allegiance. Go 
to bee trusting child, and never look on me 


* Blanche! ” 

There was & world of agony In that one word. 
They stood facing each other in the flower- 
acented room, all the air heavy with the breath 
of exotics, love's own perfect hour, ’twixt sunset 
and moonrise ; and the witchery of the hour 
was on them, the subtle spell, the resistless 
influence that forced her into his arms, when he 
stretched them out, saying, “One kiss, in pity, 
before I go;” and made her raise her lips to 
his. But ere they met In along clinging kles the 
unhappy watcher, with a low cry, turned and 
fied from the sight she dared not look on—fied 
to the solitude of her room, to try and still the 
throbbing of her aching heart, before she sought 
Mrs. Henchfield to beg her to assist her in 
returning to the Rectory. 

With white face, and tearless eyes, at last 
she rose, and calming herself sought Maud’s 
room, Her hostess was all sympathy, and did 
her best to assist her in starting at once. She 
auggested sending for Philip to escort her to 
Oakdale, but Maggie so firmly negatived this 
that she gave in almost at once, for she was not 
blind to what was going on around, and guessed 
that there was something more, which had given 
that stricken look to the girl’s face than the 
telegram, and accounted for her erness to 
get away alone, So she despatched her own 
maid with her, assuring her that she would 
explain everything satisfactorily to her brother, 


(Continued on page 160.) 








A LITTLE GUST. 


—%0.— 


Miss ParnTHEnta Crospy tied her sorrel pony 
into his stable, pulled down a bundle of hay for 
him, gathered up her ridiog-ekirt and strolled 
into the house. 

She looked about her with widely-opened 
black eyes, To a young lady, who, until four 
months before, had looked off every day at a 
misty, grey epur of the Mendips, there was a 
novel fascination in knowing that the creek 
windivg through the adjoining farm—there was 
uot another house in sight—would find its way 
finaily, by a crooked course, into the Trent itself, 
There was a novel fascination in everything, 


because everything was a couple of hundred 
nilles from home, 





Mies Crosby sauntered up the long broad walk 
and in-at the kitchen door. 

A young woman, with dark eyes and a fresh 
colour like her own, gave her a nod over the 
manly garments she was mending; and « tall 
young man, with a boyish, good-humoured face 
and a certain loose-jolntedness, got up from his 
chair hastily and snatched off the hat which he 
had not hi removed, 

Mise Parthenla looked at him with a sparkling 
brightness, Perhaps there was a shade of 
mockery in the emile which turned up the 
corners of her well-cut mouth and displa: a 
dimple in her pink cheek. And, indesd, if Joel 
Simmons was not positively awkward, there was 
& modest shyness about him at which ao self- 
possessed rather airy young lady might not 
unreasonably snuile. 

* Where have you been, Par?” said the young 
woman, com on another patch briskly. 
** Joel has been two hours.” 

Joel blushed. Parthenia sank into a chair 
collectedly, tossed her maneculine-looking little 
hat on to the tab‘e, patted her roughened hair, 
and gave # jerk to the folds of her dress. 

Even when one’s affections are by no means 
concerned, it is not mecessary that one should 
look like a fright. 

“Where have I been?” said Parthenia, 
ms Over to Ashbourne and right down the Derby 
Road,” 


The young man laughed, with his shy, blue 
eyes fixed admiringly upon her. 

“Tf I'd known you were going,” he said, ‘I'd 
have taken flipper and gone slong 

Parthenia gave him a little smile and bow. 

“There would have been three of us,” she 
observed. “Mr. Moretown overtook me at Ash- 
bourne, and left me at the gate.” 

She looked at the toe of shoe. 

Joel blushed again —this time hotly and pain- 
fully. He kep) his eyes on her blooming, young 
face in a worried way, but he did not attempt to 


* Joel came down, Par,” sald her sister (there 
was a shade of entreaty in her tone), to see when 
you want to go over to D 6 

“ Dovedale |” eald Parthenia, lightly. 
Moretown was of it. "s 
bring his trap round 
over,” 


ef Mr, 


going to 
s alternoon and take me 


She got up and fluttered about aimlessly for 
moment ; it might have been to escep> the 
young man's hurt and harassed gaze, 

Then she went into the B ogi adjoining, and 
came out with a bow! of vivid red apples. She 
did not find her caller; he had taken an abrupt 


departure. 
She buret into pratty high-pitched hter. 
“Oh, Sally,” she cried, gaspingly, “I never 
shall get sal to your Midland customs!" 


“Par,” said her slater, soberly, ‘‘ it’s high time 
you behaved yourself. Joel’s meek enough, good- 
ness knows, where you're concerned; but he 
won’t stand everything.” 

Parthenia raised her brows, and bit into an 


apple. 

BD ar,” eaid her sister, with a quick alarm, 
* you don’t mean to ssy—you don’t—that you 
really enjoy that wretched little Moretown } ” 

“Mr, Moretown is a very pleasant person,” 
Parthenia responded, th  non-committal 


sweetness, 
“He's a little beast!” said her siater, 
warmly; “and he’s visiting the Browas 


because he’s nowhere else to go. He hasn't a 
farthing-——” 

“I aever was mercenary,” Porthenla inter- 
polated, with a saintly smile. 

“And Joel,” her sister pursued—" Joel is the 
very best fellow in the world, and with that im- 
mense farm and his interest in the coal-+mines,”’ 

Parthenis took another apple. 

** Moretows is a nicer name than Simmons,” 
she observed, flippantly. 

“Oh, Par!” her sister murmured, “I wish 
I hadn't invited you here |” 

Parthenia tripped to the door and hung her- 
self on the arm of a big fellow coming in. 

Sally Crosby had married Fred Wilson and 
gone to Darbyshire with bim, chiefly because it 


; 





had nob occurred to her to refuse so and 
broad a lover, sd 

“Shall she rave about Joel Simmons and 
slander Mr. Morstowa |” cried Parthenis, stand. 
ing on tiptoe to look pathetically at him. 

‘By wo an sald gy Ar oh 
obliging’y. “ Moretown is a distinguis and 
high-born gentleman, and an ornament to the 
comm: ; and Joel—we all know that Joe! fs 
a blood- , red-handed villain.’ 

Parthenia laughed guiltily. 

**She is going to Dovedale with him, Fred,” 
said bis wife, despsiringly. ‘‘Say that she shall 
not. Say that it is going to raio.” 


“Oh, it won't 1” sald Parthenla, biting 
into her third apple. 
Indeed, the day was a model of fineness at 


‘three o'clock that afternoon, The sun, softened 


from {ts noonday brightness, sent a slanting me! 
lowed flood of light across the world, and tock 
the keenness out of the air ; the sky was guiltless 
of a cloud. 

Parthenla, in a snug blue jacket and a hat 
with a tall bird, leaned forward from her seat 
at Mr. Moretown's aide to dilate upon the beauty 
or the grandeur, or the uniqueness of the ob 
jecta they psssed—objects which did not possess 
these qualities in a high but which might 
easily appear to, to an enthusiastic young lady 
from the East. 

Her companion listened passively. He was a 
small, dark man, rather full about the chin and 
rather red about the @yelida. Side by side with 
Parthenia’s pink-and-white freshness he looked 
somewhat old and sallow; bub at thirty-e/ght 
one cannot be expected to retain all one’s youthful 
charms, 

Perhaps a omnis vision of Joel Simmons 
—tal!l, fair-haired, and ruddy—might have pre. 
sented {itself to Parthenia’s quickly observant 
mind ; but there is no proof of the fact. 

The streamlets gurgled and spattered and 
splashed down their stony shelf in obvious in- 
difference to the circumstance of two more sight- 
seers having come to gape ab them. 

Parthenia stood on the bank with clasped 
hands and glowing, upraised {in an ecstaay 
of delighted ap ; or she filtted abont 
a and uutiringly, to get all the different 

ws. 

She threw pebbles into the water and tried to 
trace theic downWard course ; she pulled off her 
glove and leaned forward to hold her hand under 
the spray; she picked grasses and a sprig of 

int for mementoes. 

wit — sat on a dry rock and wagon 

. He was nob responsive to her rap- 
turous tne Sci th not much at- 
tention to the Dovedale—and was rather 
relieved than otherwise when she declared with a 
glance at the fast sinking sun and a little shriek, 
that they ought to have started home long ago. 
In fact the was damp, and he felt a twinge 
of rheumatism in his left shoulder. 

Parthenia took the reins from bis hands as 
eens eee horse with 
a laughing w 

It was not an easy matter to have a lively 
time with Mr. Moretown. He appeared to have 
passed his days of liveliness; he looked at his 
sparkling companion with s dull, red-rimmed eye 
of inquiry. 

But Parthenia chatted and laughed for three 
miles in gay self-sufficiency. Then she became 
aware that Mr. Moretown was fidgeting in his 
seat and nervously, and staring around 
and above h 

“Look ap that sky, Miss Crosby!” he said. 
His voice was shaky. 

Parthenia looked, The soft of the 
heavens had grown darker ; the a3 of 
the day had been sud overcast, A ragged 
cloud was struggling up the west and ob- 
scuring the sun. 

To Parthenta’s uninitiated eyes the change was 
nob momentous. 

" Tt’s going to rain,” she observed, tranquilly. 

© Ralnl” her companion re (Parthenla 
stared at him wonderlngly ; teeth were chat- 
tering.) “ It’s going to blow a terrible gale, aud 
we're a mile from anywhere ! " 
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He grasped the reins and laid the whip on the 
** Dear me!” murmured Parthenia. 


She was not much impressed ; she watched 
the excited little man A 
They rattled along. The of the aky 
iteelf thr the air ; the t t seemed 
deepening Into night with unnatural rapidity. 


The cloud over the-sun took on a dense, gre 
blackness ; there was an odd sound, like the 
distant breatbing of some monater, and the dust 
begen to fly. 

Mr. Moretown stood up in the trap and leaned 
over as he the horse. 4 

“The inn’s a quarter ofa mile down!” he 
gasped, “ Ob, heavens!” : 

The horse plunged on, with ears laid back 
and quivericg limbs. 

A fying fence-rafl planted fteelf fm his path, 
and he stopped affrightedly, standing stock still 
under the fall of blows. 

Mr. Moretown muttered incoherently under 
his breath. Then he threw down the reins and 
leaped from the trap, 

‘Come along, Miss Crosby!” he screamed. 
“ Iv’s our only chance ; it’s our last-——” 

His voice, was lost in the rush of the wind. 

Parthenia looked after him amazedly as he 
struggled up the road, staggering from side to 
side, a dim blot in the dust and darkness. 

She could feel the trap shske beneath her, 
and she stepped down from it instinctively. The 
horse was trembling and pawing the ground. 
She seized him by the bit and stroked his nose 
and looked helplessly about her. 

A tree stood two rods away. She mado her 
way to it—almost lifted from her feet by the 
savage force of the wind—leading the shrink- 
ing horse. It was « swirling blackness all about 
her. 

She threw an arm around the tree and laid 
her face upon {ft to shut out the uncanny sight. 
She heard a rain of light miseiles against the 
trap, and the crashing fall of heavy limbs, 

“ Parthenla—Par——— Ob, my dear, are you 
hurt }” s hoarse voice shouted in her ear. 

‘She looked up into Joel Simmons’s face, close 
to her own, ’ 

She could not make out in the dimuess that 
he was wild-eyed and haggard, that hie hab 
wat gone, and thab there was ® bruise on his 
cheek. 

He grasped her arm lightly. In the exclite- 
ment of the moment he slipped his hand down- 
ward to her wallet. In the excitement of the 
moment she clung to him with both her own.. 

"I've been looking for you,” he said simply. 
"I wouldn't trust you out of sight with that 
—— Where is he?” be broke cff. 

“Gone to the {nn,” she responded, with 
experimental gravity. 

Joel’s face darkened. 

“* We'll go straight home, then,” be announced, 
grimly. ‘‘ We won’t stop there.” 

Her clear laugh rang out oddly enough on the 
riotous sir, 

* Did you think I cared for him!” she cried. 

She reached up, still laughing, to stroke his 
ru ffied hair. 

‘It’s ensing up we can go in a minute,” he 
said, rather weakly. 

So sudden a douche of happiners had a 
strange’y debilitating effect. 


7 * * * 7 


Fred Wilson was reading a paper by the light 
of a lamp im the sitting-room. He had a 
window open, and he sxemed Indifferent to the 
dirt and roger 1 that bad whirled into the 
room. He greeted his sister-in-law with com- 
posure, 

** Where did you find her, Joel?” he inquired, 
unexcitedly. “Seared out of her wits by that 
little, spin I ~ 
3 fs Sally ?” murmured Parthenla. 

"In the kitchen,” her husband srosneee, 
the tone of one whose disgust had grown into 
resiguation. 

Parthenia went to the cellar door. 


“She'll be ridiculously glad, Joel,” she said, 
with a frown{og, swt ing, backward . 





DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


—0— 
@HAPTER VIL. 


Face to face they stood there, alone in the 
solitude of the grounds. There by the bank of 
the river,! in whose waters the last Countess 
Desmond had found her death, stood Herbert 
Sinclair and our little heroine—the one with a 
bitter conflict raging at his heart, the other lost 
in a silent rapture, wondering what made the 
world so fair, 

How could he tell her? How could he breathe 
the story of his own folly and disgrace into her 

re ears?! How su'ly her innocence by the 
Scalia of his miserable secret? How could 
he tell her, and how could he give her up? 

} 


Dolly 

The girl raised her velvet eyes wistfully to 
his face—the strange solemnity in his voice 
troubled her. 

“Do you trust me, sweet 1” 

“ Better than my own self,” she murmured, 
‘* better than any one In the world !” 

He still held her hand, 

“*T love you Dolly,” he went on, passionately ; 
“ but for a little while I dare not avow my love 
boldly before the world. When Lord Desmond 
comes home I can not go to him, and ask him 
to give you tome. Darling, can you be content 
for our ha to be a secret just for the 
presenti” 


Dolly smiled. 

‘Is that alli” she whispered. “I began to 
fear you were going to tell me of some dreadful 
calamity. I would rather no one knew ; It Is 
nicer far to keep our happiness to ourselves, 
only” —bere her voice almost broke—' I wish 
you were not golog away !” 

JT shall come back, Dolly, {f not to the Castle 
to the village. I can take lodgings there, and 
haunt this spot for my picture, No one wil! 
guess that art is no longer my attraction, and 
that I have found something nearer and dearer.” 

A distant clock was chiming, The sound smote 
terror into Dolly's heart. 

“TI must go.’ 

“T cannot epare you yet.” 

“T must, indeed; I shall be wanted,” 

** By whom so much as me, I wonder?” 

“ Mab will be impatient.” 

“Twish I could take you away,” he cried, 
passionately—‘‘ I wish I could make you my 
own at once.” 

But he wae obliged to own it was getting late, 
With many a fond adieu, many a warm caress, 
he went with her to the end of the shrubbery ; 
then they parted, 

Herbert had an fnstinetive desire to shield his 
darling from even the breath of scandal, and he 
would not be walking at ber side so late In any 
spot overlooked by the windows of the Castle. 

Dolly sped on quickly, the crimson shawl 
wrapped round her uncovered head framed but 
did not hide her sweet, wistful face. Never 
had she looked loveller than at this moment, the 

ht m ge of happiness in her eyes, a faint 
flash on her cheeks ! 

She sped-on quickly, looking neither to the 
right nor left, intent only on regaining the house, 
when, just as she stood by the entrance to the 
west wing, a hand was laid upon her arm. 

“Not so fast, Red Riding Hood. What fs 
all thie hasteabout?! You are much too pretty 
to run away like this.” 

The first sound of the voice told her the 

she had so feared when she heard of 

Deverenx’s coming had actually arrived. 

It was the Viscount’s hand that held her In a 

gin. vice-like clasp—it was his handsome, evil 
so near her own. 

She gave a little cry of alarm. 

** Be quiet,” reproved Devereux. “‘ How 
tremble! ,” ashe drew her into the 
beneath the b of a large lamp—" will 
wonders ever cease?!—{i’s my rara avis of 
= my proud sorgstrees of Kenaing- 


“For pity’s 


let me go!” 
“Tam far too 


to renew our acqualat- 


mires 


7 eee et 





ance. I mustasy I am surprised to find you 
here. I gather things have looked up with you 
since New Year's night or I should nob see you 
in my father’s house, or”—and he smiled 
wickedly—'‘‘ did you regret your cruelty to your 
— servant, and coms kere in search of 
me ” 

“T nevor knew you lived here,” 

* You haven’t answered my question,” 

“ Which one?” 

** What are you doing here!” 

**T am Lady Mabel’s companion.’ 

" Who sent you here?” 

** Mrs, Pemberton.” 

Devereux whistled. 

"I think {t's the first good turn that lady ever 
did me. Of course, you'll spare me a little of 
your charming society, Miss Smith t” 

“T shall do uo such thing.” 

** You’!l have to,” 

“Are you a man?” erled Dolly, stung past 
endurance by his manner. “ Aren’b you ashamed 
to persecute a poor helpless girl, You may be 
an earl’s son, but your conduct fs a disgrace to 
your ravk,” 

“Your temper does not match your face,” 
ssid Devereux, agreeably. “If you were nob 
such a little beauty I might wash my hands of 
such a epitfire; but I always admired a pretty 
woman, and so I put up with your airs and 
graces,” 

Once sgain she struggled in his graep ; then 
she raised her voice almost unconsciously {pn her 
anguish, 

* Oh, let me go!” she cried, *‘let me go!” 

Herbert Sinclair heard that cry as he was 
crossing the hall ; another moment and he was 
at Dolly's side, 

“Devereux, are you beside yourself?” he 
said, sharply, *‘ to insult your sister’s friend }” 

** We don’t want your Interference, Sinclair,” 
said the Viscount. “I assure you this young 
lady fs an old acquaintance of mine.” 

** Then you had better chooge another time for 
your interview. It is getting late, and Miss 
Smith fs evidently alarmed.” 

Reluctantly enough Lord Devereux released 
Dolly’s hand, hissing his farewell into her ears,— 

* Remember, we meet again |” 

The terrified girl made no answer. She tore 
away as fast as her feet would carry her, and 
never stopped untilshe found herself in Mabel's 
bedroom, kneeling by the child’s little white 


bed. 

“What is it?” asked Mab, sleepily. ‘‘ Dolly, 
where have you been? I have wanted you so!’ 

*In the grounds,” confessed Miss Smith. 

"In the grounde!” repeated the child, won- 
deringly, ‘‘at this time? Why, [t is past ten 
o'clock |” 

Poor Dolly! She could read bewilderment 
and suspense in Mab’s very voice, but she could 
not speak in her own defence, She was too faint 
and heart-sick, 

Herbert Sinclair loved her. The thought was 
happiness, but, alas! Lord Devereux had dis- 
covered her. She could expect nothing but 
misery at his hands, He would tell her lover 
how he had seen her Jast, singing for money in 
the public streets, Would sven Herbert's ten- 
derness survive such a disclosure } 

She need not have feared. When she awoke a 
little note was on her dressing table—only a line, 
but It — her terror. 

“Sweetheart, will you meet me at our first 
bryating- place before breakfast ? I have much to 
tell you.” 

She was early at the spot, but, early as she 
was, she found him there. Herbert opened his 
arms and gathered her to himeelf, 

* My darling !" 

“ Has he told you }” she breathed. 

“Told me what, Dolly?” as he gathered her 
msaning. ‘‘ Do you think Iwould listen to Lord 
Devereux, or allow him to take your name upon 
bis Ups?” 

md serge vr you myeelf, she whispered, 
“only last t I war so happy !"’ 

So happy! Herbert Sinclair trembled as he 
heard the words. He knew he had behaved like 
a villain the night before, ard yet he had made 
this sweet, trustful girl so happy!” 
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**Tell me what you will,” he saii, fondly; 
“only remember, Dolly, fb mokes no difference. 
Nothing can change the one fact—TI love you!” 

She ola bim her atory ; she kept back nothing; 
how she had beens dresemaker’s assistant ; how 
she had sung for alms; aud how, through all, 
send Devereux had been a black shadow on her 

at 

"Be is a bad man,” she esid, simply; ‘he 
says he loves me; but, Herbert, he cannot. He 
is engaged to a beautiful young 

**And you thiol, thild; a man hay not love | 
one woman abd ba"’bound to" shother ?” sald’ 
Herbert. feverishly. 

“Don’t talk tks that ; It fs ‘altel a8 though | 
yoa believed Lord Devereux” 

“Tidon't believe him, Dolly} and be very sure | 
of ome: T will never yield you to him. He! 
would bring ‘you but'tolsery,”*” 
He sighsd as he 


yield bis darling to the Viscount,’ He meant to! 


come. for his‘own’> and ‘yet, ashe had said to || 


her-of Devéreux, aud even “might say to her of! 
ome ne could “bring “your nothing - ‘bat 
‘misery 
* es oa think —” she stopped abruptly, 
you it what,’ Child? Surely you are ‘not 
aleaid OF nié; Dolly 1” 
“Dovyaw’ think Tord Devereus will persuade. 
fie mother’to cerid*me away?” + ~ 
# T thivk-not, But if she did?” 
Dolly’ '3 eyes filled with tears. 
 Esheuld have-no*‘home—I should be a hegre 
‘Mile-wendeer from everything’ géod and pies 
sant,” 
“* You-would come to me,” ‘he said, persua-' 
tively. “Dally, if you left Field Royal 1s would 
only be te share-my life, Don's fret yourself, 
with anticipating trouble, darling: Can't, Tea) 
‘rust meto make you happy 2 
She did trust him, Ste went home with a 
abr — gladness shinfng im her eyeé—not even 
the sight of Lord Devereux eltting at breakfast 
with Mab shook his trust. 
 Devéreux has come to see us,” sald’ Mab, ° 
joyously. “He says he had no idea we were 
here ; ar Dolly, he has been singing to me 
himse 
Doky felt ay If Mab had ‘géne over to the 
enemy, and yet she could not blame the child. 
Lady Mabel had one of those confiding natures 
which respond to Kindness gy the flowers Go to 
sunshine, Half-an-hour'’s careless good-nature | 
ae Viscount Devereux had made her forget wa 
revious slighte,  _ 
ae showed’ to greater advadtage now "than | 
Telly tas gtep ae bim, ‘He lingsred anothér; 
hour in‘ the ‘#ohoolroom, and“ he exerted himself) 


to be agreeabl all ‘his«faults there, 
was we addhdiets his gay, bright man. | 


ner and careless, wooing ing tong. He was a‘hish | 
who farély"trdubled himse if “to and ord 
when be did 80; succeeded far than mat 


worthier mén; 
There was nothing in his velgietda Dolly, 


ome “—t 


housekeeper, when she was alone wth. Do!ly, 
“The Viscount’s jast what he used to be, only 
frow some cause or other he's chosen to show her 
a little tenderness, I can’t make oub what he 
hopes to gain by it, but he's not a man to do ay 
thing from good nature. Now, Mr. Sinclair is 
quite a different gentleman.” 

Dolly biushed hotly, and wished her lover's 
coon nob stich a power to move her 


"Mr, Sthelatt;” wert on the garrulous old 
Womas, * would never raise a hope he didn’t 
mda to gratify, They way he méans td marry’ 
‘| Ohe of ‘Our Young lailies, I doubt {fits true 
beige bat if he does she's ‘be a happy 


z - or Whiods felicity are you predic 1" 
“Tite question came ek Herbert 
| had ext in time to hear her last’ 


Mrs. ‘Bond was in no sites taken aback, 
* Your lady, Mr. gy I os just telllag 
‘Miss Smith your wife be a happy 


woman.” 
Dolly expected hit to make - Light, laugh- 

| tom roma, but to her warprisé he looked* grave 
stern. 

He made no answer’ fo ‘the old housekeeper 

‘He waited till she had gone; then he tock Dolly’ . 

ae set cole to good-b; ; 
we > awe way ye.” 

“4 Good-bye t 


.° Hé did not mean to} words, 


“Bat I thought you were to stay till 


furious quarrel with Devereux; and . cannot 
‘break bread fa hia house again.” 

She was white and trembling. 

Pk tow ro! teriderly Herbert put ber in a chair,’ and 
ding over her. 

“I can’t help thinking he wanted to pick a 
quarrel with me, He on every subject he 
iow would be distasteful to me, | sud at last be 
used words I could not pass over.” 

Dolly nestied a little closer to his side. 
“You won't fight a duel?” she on  appeal- 
ingly. . “Oh! Herbert, do promise me! 
““T promise you,” he answered. ** But, Dolly, 
Devereux and I can never. iméet as” friends 
in,” 
« And You ate polng t” 

“I bave no tra tt peeing Bp es to 
leavé"y2u, but it may means, 
of helping forwit@bur fatare. T must’ fides 
home for my treasure and ; 
can do’ that’ “Detter” fa. 


Ro 
‘Anal yot tye gutta eure?” 
i Qtyhat Sdheith * 
me. 
* Vee,” me al, » Terr gravely ' rs: sure that 
q |) I would ran any risks win y Aad'you, 


Dolly, are you sure oh Sure "tina my love 


méelf, He |* 


setae tory Getty | I lenve Field Royal in an } 
hour.” — sae 


next week? I am sure 60, 
’ @ And T believed it. Dolly, LT have just had a }> 


wn foe 
n than Pas 





“She will be so hurt.” 

“Tt is the only pian, Dolly. No one must 
ever know our secret until the ses is between us 
and England.” 

be part us . 

*T think so. 

Oh | the pent-u wows of hla yolce! Oh! 


the deep regret in 


“Te fe'not my fault, Dolly.” he erled, gen 

ately. ° “TI tanntt b help baw Int 

own way T would nfirry yon before a! rors. 

You should have six bridesmaids, 

nawies fi ® slould do honour to gn 

but I eaa’t help myself, T*aca ‘bound d and 

foot by’a' chain I am powerless to break.” 

'* Do you mean you are'ftr ebe t » 

TE sarily in deb hinktog ob ie peotatees 

“ Heavil 0,” 

he had m svepetacaioaataac iene .Y 

© Pentust “add be © ‘expense,” “she 

hire nl "Ohl: Herbert, T wti"de “my bes: 

‘*o & 

“yt hnow ‘you wilt Oaly ena, you ‘dnder- 

roe why rane ca rrr a at 70 one, 
you must tell no ‘one itt —_ you are 

"och ehdaltibg ofrtile debe under whie' 

; and poverty, 

[abe bl veer tet nd ‘answered, *Pundersiand.” 


ore, as 

herself. wearily ‘into. a chair and ‘flattened her 
small face against the window, resolved not to 
gg post until she had seen the last of her 


CHAPTER VLIL 


Artzr that things went sadly for 
Dolly. Before the advent of Herbert Sinclair 
she had not. bees unheppy at. Field. Royal. 
ag eee as .the.life was it suited 

her. ry eared home, the eth ob all 


+ 
mf 
uc 
§ 
t 


cared fos, Dally poploanialy until n } apd 
Wee intake toned more for. yond 

her. She was moping over this 
Hieron ere pw Sate 


could resent /nothiog she could possibly allege | can make you’happy ?” to make much of her. en nd depos 
to Mab against him, Hf hiv eyes never tier} “I want she - trausferred her devotion to him, anid became cold 
face, ey tune pad i eed mcaag St | we “Te ia eS ari ieee ot aphqnumlous iy oner to a 

neces eu e “mo tha | pa oe Ivor Vernon ugdale followed 
wad neraly a offeave she could As an abe ge Ro * Twould.| Herbert Sinclair, the Visesunt, to "3 
obild, ere ‘ou & queen ; andyét, aT oeL Dally, I ain ‘power- marycion, remained behind and devotéd If to 

Can gt to da Prats pe Mae aaah estima I | bis Mttle sister and her friend, 

Lotd’ Devereux, carelessly,’ oll t = whi He ba bore cr his tactics; he 
atey ing with ms afte due In 4nd love fi i be of ail.” a aaid’t to Dey hat she could take 
then I ehall bave more “tie “you, a, Mas at, and yet his whole manner anaoyed 


think ‘yot' avé the ‘best’ of‘ my Bt wale 
thougl! you Haven} been educated at ® feohlon. 
able tee Pop school.” 

Mad fel¥ ares pest ‘Bheseented to 
have taken sudden! ‘to‘her brother, 
and she was & Title at 
share It, 

“You forget; my saased ld <t +m 
coming to the resoue when she ey ha Hits 
hard "Mites Smith’ hike | seeti Bord | 
Devereux onée. He is hot her brother as ‘be ty 
yours,” 7 

“¥ looked relieved. 

I thought Dall Dally hight water ‘atl ‘ts aid 
;?' she ‘vemarked, r 
ware he ts véry-tilce now.” °" bis yes Bunt 


May you 
* #1 know TT skal *t explain tt, Herbert, 
only I teem to feel I am not one to change.” 

he told her of his plana. He was going 
reenter n td maks some needful preparations, 


| Field Royst he would retarn‘te gp od 

}put up at'the vil inn, * Then he would take 

| Dally away with and they would begin 

i] their new bright life ngs 

ony ae you | - tell ‘ne BRT Phe ictal | 
t fs 


mine.” 

* But wh : ot Day, 
i ute aghast, aa saree 
o Hat tn meyers : mies 





> S28 he'll be w cha ‘all her'deju*aala-the'ol4 


aay 





‘So'yoon' ak Viscount Devereux dhoula t have en Bt 


dozen times a day she wished he would 
al Field Royal—e dczen times a day she won- 
ber rae was the reason of his quarrel with 
ver, 
be was $e whe on the last pont 
ben WO > was 


ue afternoon when sh 
A ee. J 
—3 only hc pei here he would 
eerie tree, Te #28, will hie come b 
waa le will never come back tgs, 
teat?" Batt 4 
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«You wouldn't understand, ohild | Sinclair ts 
ishonourable scoundrel.” 

8 i en woald- got dare to call-bimn such to his 
face,” came in @ girl's clear, deflant tones. “TI 
wonder you are mot ashamed to defame the 
absent.” 


of course Dolly was the speaker, her violet 


of life ; I think she would shudder in her bed 
she kaew a street) singer was her daughter's 
friend and companion.” 

“* You can tell her,” 

"*T shail not do so unlew you drive me to ib! 
I have too much regard for that golden head to 


















bring. down such a storm upon it! Oaly be 
reasonable, and——" sents 


es flashing with passionate indiguation, She 
‘oho ab scornfally ; it was the Mab turned’ round 
firet time she had voluntarily addreased to him ery,— rons 
any and most . ng up the svenus 
I a ot ognd nerd pt a ip-bebina i tne Al ‘dose it 
count, : very ‘ mt “what does it 
have d you to Mr. Sinclair.” 4 mean |. Eist- mamma come canes le 
face ¢ ; : never 
ie gSesl ene rina 
“J-did ; Lhave no cause-to fear him, Shanes. ihvemasine passed ‘he whispered, 
is no-ugly secret in my life.’ <gen\t*\ Cowmenebanake your vdoles «ict [am to be 
“Aad you would dare to bint there legudhep }ewfslemdor foe | syou, you will find my 
gecret in h ~ ; f c ben she is > 


*T would take my oath of it,” 
Mab dooked.up puzzled, 
“ Has he 





room. 
oT he ee that to 
cake I broke , my engagement 
‘Madelaine C ris?” _ 
t ia broken, 
to Napertiany aay 
or your 3 you 
wanted to show you I was 
Ailence long aud deep. Dolly sat with 
hand shading her face; she did not believe 
word of Lord Davereux’s ‘ot 
ee ngage gen genet 
lover. yet she yearned passions 
‘longing for the sight of Herbert's face, the sound 


* her overwhelmed. 








‘to Sinclair?” . 


She dared not answer “yen,” For the first! 


time her 


injunction. to. hed |-her-if 
“hard on her, sinew pee galery ee only, she had felt 
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| that. His letters always 





Feom bly ottor of ber heart D ted 
Mabel's parents, = 


homeyjand one or two 
men had been “ picked” up on the 
Continent and brought to Northshire, so that 
beyond a hasty vielt to Mabin her own room, 
Lady Desmond really had very little time to 
a herself about the affairs of her youngest 

The schoolroom was left very much to iteelf 
save-for the Viecount’s visite, « — 

Dolly.was coming to the conclusion she need 
not have so lamented the family's retarn, when 
one morning brought.her a letter from her lover, 
banishing every other thought. Suk 

Herbert wrote tenderly ; = was nothing in 


devoted affection, but generally there was about 
them a strain of sadness, an underlying tone of 
‘ the truth of which 


; 
; 
: 
i 
rH 





end’s pa Field Royal would 


thed the most: 


Viscount’ but she said nothing, ‘| of bis; unessiness soh-epee paoun een lab 
a Ro bh ; $ Boy ry) 
Phi a tbe,” aad meg 2 triutphantly, . ‘pend hie: wordstad joyous a exalting | 
'gou cannot answer : ‘was only atauding |-propbecy that’ soon they would be together, | 
{ when he | 
first ‘time did 





tune, 


ecoceneenle 


lips, that not for her was the precious title of 
Herbert Sinclair's wife. 

Lord Devereux’s taunts came back to her, She 
remembered now he had sworn Herbert was not 
free, She never believed the slander—never for 
an instant—and yet she seemed to know, by a 
marvellous instinct, that she and her lover would 
never be nearer to each other thsn they were 
now—that though they might etand together at 
Heaven's ‘altar they would yet never be true 
marend wife: Some avenging fall wonld 
strike oe of them with eudden death, or come 
otherBalamity would part them. 

““Dolig” said Mab's voice; plaintively, for 


jabout)the third time, ‘Dolly, why won’t you 


speak to me!” 


Pe Byan efort Dolly ‘eollected her thoughts. 


Site ctushed her letter in her pocket; and wtrove 
to*come back to the thingy of everyday iife. 

*' Were you saying anything, Mab?” 

“I was telling you of Mr. Sinclair’s good for- 

Mra, Bond told me last night when I was 

in bed. Don'® you eare’to hear it?" 

“ Very much,” ; ~ 

She suppésettitto be tle canse of the elation 
of hig Watery Mebletecking that it was owing ‘to 
no worldly trondurs orto come, ©" 4 

“Some old great-uncle whom he“tad never 
sald “Mab, “and “née 


4. Mey Ohare «¢ deke. He witi'te's 
. ‘ube hinmwelfat hetiver-loog enough.” " et OB 
‘Dotty smiled, . «mate 


“ He conldn’t be nicer than he is,” she said) 
with just touch of fond appropriation in ‘her 
voice; “and Sinclair is.a very pretty name**" 

“ [tien’ this name any longer ; at lens no‘one 
will cali‘ hia by f Hie father ts Dake of 
Porteea; and he is Lord Asherton |’ 

" Really?” 

“Really. There Is some other title ia the 
family that Mr. Sinclair's father used to have, 
bat they will drop that now. Mamma [se de- 

hited heis Lord Asherton. She always wanted 

m to marry one of my sisters, and now his wife 
will be a duchess some day.” 

“ Hig wife will be a duchess some day!” The 
‘words seentisd burnt into Dolly’s brain. “And she 
was to be his wife—she who had sung for moner 
im public streets! Would be love her léss now 
he was so rich and great? Ah, mo ; she bad hie 
own letter. Whatever happened’ she could not, 
would not, doubt hit” He‘ ‘was her lover 
faithful and true, despite the new dignity 
devoiving ’on hid. "He ‘was coming batk to 
her, ani yet that awful presentiment would not 
leave her, A mocking voice‘seemed ¢rylng in 
hor ‘ears that nod for her was this happiness—nvot 
for her“wat thé'titte of Lady Avhertou, ' 

Lord Deverettx took occasion to jitn’ ber that 
morning,’ and ‘hts firet words were;— 

‘ot Se Sinclair's tobe a duke!’ T’suppotse you 
evér expect to'see him again, Miss Smith }”’ 

Dolly's eyes flashed. 

"The world is ao small one meets most people 
twice;”. she observed, ‘calnily. ‘ 

Packed you'd question the bther night |” 

*T know you did,” blushing. ‘“ You bave 
aeked “me” a great’ many “questions, Lord 
Devereux.” © ena 

“Bat this’ particular’one ‘needs an atswer. 
Which am I to be to you, friend or foe f” 

“ Neither.” 

“ Your pardon, I niust be one,” 

“I don’t seo it.” 

* Listen,” and for once all affectation died out 
of his Voice, and fb was ‘earntst; passionate, ‘'T 
don’t know ‘what ‘spell theré fs about you. T 
have seen* handsome women, I have met the 


| most accompliehed beauties of the day, bat nob 


one of'them touched my heart as'you do, From 
the moment T saw = tace T bs never been 
@bie to” forget it; ‘wating and sl our 
image naar ae “ft atever "Yi aie ove, 
save as @ pastime; but eipce I ‘uve Ceased to 
scoff at the passion, for I know ‘that! love ‘exists, 
and Plove yeu,” ‘ coe ck 

bite] witryow didnot ** 
It was the od nae 
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“WILL WONDERS EVER 


have the makings of a bad one; bat, Dolly, I 
love you.” 

“T wish you did not,” 

** You said that before.” 

** What else can I say!” 

* You can bid me hope,” 

“T cannot,” 

“Do you mean that nothing will ever persuade 
you to listen to me?” 

“T mean just that.” 

“You don’t onderstand,” said Lord 
Devereux, thinking she could not have taken 
in. the rashnees of the sacrifice he meditated. 
“You have such a hold on me that I could for- 
get ambition, family pride, and interest for your 
eake. Iam not aking you to be ithe idle play- 
thing of an hour, but my wife, the fature 
Countess of Devereux.” 

He imagined he had made a very generous 
cffer, and he never doubted what her answer 
wonld be. 

“I can only answer as I said before, Lord 
Devereux. I cannot listen to you.” 

* You are afraid of my parents !” 

“T am afraid of nothing.” 

“You think they would be hard upon you, 
but you might trust me to protect you against 
every unkind word,” 

Dolly shook her head. 

“{ wish you would understand me, Lord 
Devereux. My reason isa very simple one, and 
given tn five worda—I do not love you |” 

* But in three-——” 

“No time would alter my feelings. Do you 
know you are indirectly the cause of my mother’s 
death, that in her anxiety to remove me from 
your persecution she exposed herself to the ill- 
mess that killed her }” 

“TI am very sorry,’’ 

“Iam not reproaching you ; I only want you 
to see how impossible it is that you and I could 
ever be aught to each other.” 

“I expect you would never have found ont 
the {mpossibliity if you had nob met Mr. Sin- 
clair—Lord Asherton, I should say, Ycu aim 





CBASE?” SAID DEVEREUX—" IT's MY. PROUD SONGSTRESS OF KENSINGTON!” 


| high then, Mies Smith. A future ear) is not 


deserving of your notice; you can smile at 
nothing under an embryo duke.” 

“TI can smile on no man I do not trust.” 

** And you trust him 1” 

“I trusted bim from the moment I saw 
him, He has never given me cause to do 
otherwise.” 

Devereux whistled. 

** You'll regret it to your dying day.”” 

“TI think not.” 


“T tell you you will, Herbert won't marry 
you ; he cannot,” 
“T never said he thought of love or marriage. 


You asked me if I trusted him ; I 
es,” 

“And you refuse me?” 

* Decidedly.” 

" Well, you'll live to regret it. I was a fool to 
think of making a peeress of a street singer, 
You’ll remember, one day, when your pride 
had a fall, all you have thrown away; but it'll 
be too late to repent then, when you're singing 
in the streets again. It won’d @ pleasant 
thought that you refused to be a countess, I 
suppose I ought to thank you for saving me from 
my folly, but when a woman has got a face like 
yours, somehow & man doesn’t seem to care much 
what folly be commits for it.” 

He left her as suddenly as he had come, and 
—< Dolly sank into a chair, white and trem- 
bling. 

The interview had been o very trying one to 
her in many ways. She rej John Deve- 
reux'’s insinuations against her lover with the 
scorn they deserved ; and yet how wonderfully 
+ Ay nmteseely ila presentiment of evil 


which oppressed her, 

“Oh! my darling,” thought the poor girl, In 
her anguish, “if only I could see you, if I could 
tell what you are doing now, I think ib would 
be easier to bear. Are you happy? Does this 
awful presentiment of sorrow trouble you toot” 

No, it did not trouble him; the new Lord 
Asherton was perfectly happy. The shadow that 


told you 





had weighed on his brow was lifted ; he looked 
years younger. He could think of his darling 
now without a heartache; without a pang of 
remorse, Her sweet, girlish love would owe no 
sorrow to him now; never now need he dread 
her hearing the secret-of his life ; and the magi- 
clan that had worked the changs was not his new 
title ; his honours, t and to come, bis vast 
wealth, had nothing to do with the smile on 
Herbert’s Ups, What had worked the marvel ! 
Only a small slip of psper which had reached him 
the day before. Not a letter, jasb a formal cer- 
tificate, duly filled In and authenticated by the 
name of a well-known medical man. 

Don’t blame my hero, don’t shudder at his 
heartleseness, when I tell you that paper was a 
certificate of death, that it recorded the decease 
of one Magdalen Sinclair, at the early age of 
twenty-five, of consumption, 

en had been his boyhood’s love. Time 
was when he had deemed the world well lost for 
her, She had wrecked his home, blighted his 
life, and now her death seemed to remove the 
last shadow from his path, since it left him free 
to give his name to the girl whom he loved deeply, 
passionately, fervently—as, alas! he had never 
loved Magdalen, 


(To be continued.) 
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Iw Berlin the firemen wear water-jackets with 
a double skin, which they are able to fill with 
water from the hose. If the space between the 
two layers becomes over-filled, the water escapes 
through s valve at the top of the helmet, and 
flows down over the fireman like a cascade, pro- 
tecting him doubly. The smoke largely 
used in Germany, Austria, Holland, and Italy, 
enable the bearer to breathe and see at his case 
in a tmoke-laden atmosphere, In some instances 
the apparatus includes a means of telephonic 
coromunication with the street below. 
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“‘] SHALL NEVER FORGET HOW GOOD YOU WERE TO ME,” SAID THE GIRL, EARNESTLY, 


THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER Xtll. 


Arter a storm there comes a calm, and so 
after all the misery and sorrow which pursued 
Violet Dean (alias the Countess of Ashdale) after 
her troubled flight from Margrave Court, there 
came for the lonely git! atime of quist, peaceful 
tranquility ; looking back on which, afterwards, 
peg i oy she had not known it was too good 
to . 

First of all, pretty Mre, Nairn took a great 
fancy to the young pianist, &® woman of 
re and culture, a lady in the strictest 
sense of that much misused word, she was quick 


to see that Miss Dean was no ** you 
person,” but had 0d le gon, wi 
* capital letter. She could to 

the girl spending all her leisure in Mrs, 
Burns’s attic ; 
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‘*T give in,” said the propristor of the music 
shop, ‘You shall have it your own way, Nell ; 
only please remember Dean sults me 
admirably asa pianist, and if she doesn’t suit 
you ass boarder, I shall be sorry we tried the 
— i. How much do you mean to charge 

“Charge her! I don’t keep a boarding- 
house |” 
at you Intend to provide her with a home 


“TI shall tell her you are so pleased with her 
music you thought of raising her salary, and 
that I felt sure as the spring came on she would 
want more alr and exercise, so I thought it 
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was made free of the little garden where they 
were trying to grow such plants as were hardy 
enough to defy the London smoke, and of the 
nursery, where three smal! people took to her ab 
once; but with a tact David Nairn appreciated, 
ahe never went into the drawing-room unless 
specially sent for, and seemed to prefer spending 
her evenings pouring over the books which 
almost lined the walls of the study. Fcc | 

“They belonged to David’s father,” explained 
Mrs. Nairn, “neither of us are literary, but he 
was an author, I never saw anyone so fond of 
books as you, Mise Dean, unless it’s Mr, Maxwell, 
and poor fellow he gets his living by them.” 

“Why do you call him poor?” asked Mise 
Dean, who did not like the adjective, 

Nell sighed. 

“T hardly know. He must be nearly thirty, 
and yet he never gets on. To my own know- 
ledge he can only just pay his way—as very 
narrow, humble way it is, too, Maxwell, 
his cousin, who shares his rooms, makes far more 
money than Bernard without working nearly zo 
hard, 


“ Bat money ien’t everything. And if Mr, 
Maxwell likes his work-—— 

** My dear child, money means more to a map 
than a woman. If Bernard does not make a bit. 
will be nothing but a publishers’ hack all 
are his best se pet he seems 
to his soul into them, and yet no mana- 

Pe Lean them. He bas to 


“ Bat he fs eure to get on some day,” said Mies 
Dean, hopefully ; “he looks Mke a man who 
would succeed in anything he undertook.” 

Ceres ee tae Tned, tkeing how 

“ 0, s n . 
very little she bad seen r ar teaed Meaeelt 
“ but I don’t think I should like him.” 
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*€ Because I spoke slightingly of him just now ? 
It was wrong of me. Leonard is really very 
pleasant ; only I prefer Bernard, and feel jealous 
for his sake.” ; 

Bernard Maxwell had always been a frequent 
vieltor at the Nairns, and if he cams there a 
little oftener after Violet lived with them the: 
did not notice It, He and David were staun 
friends. Then those who had fought an uphill 
fight themeelves. once could feel as, no ihe 
could for the severity of his struggle. ..He was 












“Tt was cruel of him not to confide in you, 
ace : thinking that h 
ou are was-nob reason enoug 
for-our-quarrelling, and. I tell you agala that we 
have not («I likedthe 


1 picture, very 
An's. quite a-nmal)-affalr, still life, just a 






always warmly welcomed, and the evenings he the violets lying 

spent there were the happiest in his life, - ; ae wy Tass. on HS His 
Sin Gh cee eae | Rees ba Rete eat 

@ratitude for o her \ ~of a ieltom,-® very 

on Waterloo Bridge, «by jus from, India where 
ally, 18 wen tn decors been dn over iia dasa Salat: tee of als 

gently, b was t hour in your great est. 0 

and I don’t wonder you had lost heart. 16 was. & great number 

very littie I could de for you, but to do.thatJittle,| of . know his mother, 

was ap “4 ~ : As Melton is 
Tt was a Saturday afternoon late. in May, 

David Nairn had gone to a matinée; his wife 

was Indoors with a slight cold, she herself had 

bidden Bernard to stay to tea, and told him he 

would fiad Miss Dean in the garden, so that he 


and Violet saunteriog up and down the narrow 
domain were only obliging her desires. 

"You have been best friend,” answered 
the girl, earnestly. “I shall never forget how 
good you were tome. The Nairns are kind, 
bat you were more than kind. You no 
questions and yet you seemed to understand,” 

‘*I understood, I've gone the mill 
myself, Miss Dean, you see, andso I know what 
it feels to be down, 

There came @ strange silence on them both, 
She was feeling how she longed to be able te do 
something for him, just to prove her gratitude,. 
end the man meanwhile was marvelling at the 
perfection of her beauty. Even in her darkeat 
hour she had been singularly , but now 
with calm, tranquil life, an assured and. 
@ kindly home, her whole face had softened, the 
lines trouble and anxiety had written had faded 
out; her cheeks had a faint blush-rose bloom, 
her glorious eyes had lost that: troubled, hunted 
ie" Rewe gum bnocll eagibaay at per melee 
ve. you any your a, 
he asked, then as a shadow fiithed over her face, 
*"Forgive.me, bat I can’t’help’ thinking her heart 
must be sore for want of you.” . wis 





, Her niece, Lady 
into an unsultable 
curate, therefore, that 
|} curate. done. her a grievous wrong, and bis 
family could not be the right sort of people to be 
intimate with her son, Bat I must nob make 
yon think badly of Leonard. I have told you his 
attracted a great deal of notlee, Lady 

y) shim as her great nephew 
brought him fashionable society which a 
like myself could act hope to enter, 

him feel as ib were between 


saw blie had auch a big daughter, a 
had so many little ways I could not imitate, She | 
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¢ “Tuthink Ii do,. “Bathe died. when I -wase 

child. Iam an unlucky person, Mr. Maxwell, all 
the péople I love did or go away.” sta? 

“That sounds tragic, I am rather ‘in a minor 


: to-day; and begin $0 think frieudship 
STaisehing, T hive lost sity cousin.” we onett 
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advertisement 
‘ Lost, stolen, or strayed,” but allh-the 
same Iam a bft cud up,’ 9G 9g 
Has he quarrelied with you?” .. sod? ° 
‘' Nebexactly, oHe had an voffer! made to him 
which: I considered:4b foolish to accept: “Hedid 
accept it, and—we have parted cotapany,” fiery 
"® Has be left Ragland” ©* ‘ : oh 
~“ No; nore Loridom® elther,;’ but! there: iene} 
Y eud 
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moch communication: bstween: 

Bloomsbury, and Lséxpect I ~haveclostibiiat' as 

completely as though the ses flowed betweertus.” 

3 you tell me aboutis? I can at beast be 

sorry for you f”’--* : J 390" 
“T should like to tell you. Unknown to me 


fi 


“If I were you, Mr. ‘Maxwell, I would never 
rest till I wasfamous. I would make Lady Mel- 
ton acknowledge that you were the genius, not 
your cousta,” 

He smiled at her enthusiasm. ; 

“I used to think I had it in me to succeed, 
but latterly I have lost beart; the way to fame 
is full of thorns, the hill too steep to climb ; 
and somehow Leonard’s desertion seems the last 


p!.4 otraw.” 


~- You will make a name yet,” said his com. 
. m in a tone.of conviction ; “don’t worry 
with the plays that bave come back again and 
’ ou mush have got oub of heart with 
rite eotaething entirely fresh, and make 
up mind it will succeed.” 

When Mr. Nairn came home from the matin¢c 
‘he brought a friend with bim, an actor who, 
having come in for a handsome legacy, and. being 
young and full of ambition, was fired with the 
idea of taking a theatre and becoming his own 

. A recent {llness had pe pga ae be 
temporarily out of an-engagoment ; id not 
intend to take one yet awhile; this was the 
extreme end of May, only about three weeks of 
the London season ned, 

His idea was to find a theatre which he could 
geb possession of In tims to open in October, and 
then go for a sea voyage to completely restore 
his health;coming back in ample time for such 
matters as rehearsals and lesser details, though 
the theatre, opening es and company must 
geet Aer be Ss eaeeaek on 

Nairn sald lightly, as gab at supper; 

“You'd better encour..ge rising talent, So, John; 
here’s my friend Maxwell-brimming over with 
good ideas ; he'd. better play than 
& man who has é0 | z= ssions on hand he 
hardly knows. +e ab.”? A575. 

” Vivian St, John looked Peale gr om 
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——_————— 
drifted to the Nairns’ house the following 
Saturday, to ask for St, John’s address 
(he had gone to Paris for a fortnight) and write 
that he gave up the attempt, 

Both the music-eeller and his wife were out, 
and Violet Dean could not give the required 
information, but to Bernard there was 


soothing just in hee ver precy and he foand 
himself telling her of and pouring 
out the story of his failure, 
‘aid ean OM cate could -eet he benlieg’ 
= | the de’ come of themselves, 


;and dangers, E pg that’ 
comes to my | has been done . 
“TI believe: ‘are too anxious,” enld Miss’ 
Deane, “you so much depends this 
being & success nen oe are“ over critical of 


7 T feel sa iT Would give years of my life for’). 


one brilliant fdea. Miss Deane, what was the 
most string thing you ever heard of 1” 4 
She shook her head. hy. iy 
‘*I don’t think 1 have heard many romsntic! 
stories, . I wasnot allowed toread novels when I' 
was at eelrool,” ‘ ' 
‘‘And -you. can’t help. met” Did‘ you ‘never’ 
Lear of anything very | 
‘friends? it’s a shame to throw my worrles on’ 
you, but you are just my last hope: ~ 41 
Aud he had saved her life, The girl who might’ 
write herself Countess of As *eonld never 
forget all she owed to Bernard Maxwell) She’ 
was the last creature in the world to make 
capital out of ber own sorrows, bat for his sake 
‘she made a sacrifice, For a moment she was 
willing to lift the veil: she had flang over her 


pasty ’ : 
“T heard a story once, it ‘was true, but you!" 


could alter it; it struck me as the it 


girl who knew of English law, She was 
t, to @ man she loved with 
ety fibre of her heart. He was in difficulttes 


knew was not his own the ceremony was Invalid, 
and she was not hie wife,y They didnot mest 
for years, and'then they came face to face 


auddenly, It was bisa wedding-day,and his wife 
SE bs aed ait cw 


“Miss Dean, ges pere saved me. I shall 
alter your friend’t—the Scotch girl was your 
friend I y Wi hoa kee till ehe ered Steg re- 
cognise ‘have given me the leading 
Teta eid ot that her lcd baa ttrange 
salad ) ve a 5 
Se ae ey hg wh 

Mr, we ow her 
‘wtory, that ssi.” pam ; 


} 









gh < » ORAPTER XIY. 
Tee tnftine 


Australia and would receive five hundred pounds 
trom the merchant’s purse. 

The ne‘er-do-well had started, the forged. 
cheque was in ashes, and the day was fixed for 
Gertrude's wedding, when Rupsrh Clifford ap- 
peared, cleared himeelf of all auapicion of iocon- 
staucy, and demanded that Gertrude should keep 
her promise. 


Love, inclination, every instinet of her woman's 
heart pleaded for Rapert. Oathe other hacd, 
Mr. Harris had fulfilled his.part of their contract 
and looked te her to keep hers, or, as she put it 
bibterly, she had sold herself,and the purchace- 


money was already 2 , 
In Lg of her "as, entreaties, Gertrnde 
decided to marry the merchant. . The wedding 


rap penne nt ern ene 
R larly— @ 
married ly twalve years, but.that, as Mr. 
he grew, tired, of hia.humble 
«+ ere and after a 
woree.one than genal she, walked outof bis house, 
t to go back to —the trade 
she pursued before She 


a might ) himself off as a 
She wanted nothing from him, but 
she objected to her children’s father committing 
bigamy, so she left the dressmaking establish. 
ment in charge of her forewoman and crossed 
the ocean to see to things. 
» Naturally Gertrude’s marriage was illegal, and 
fetters broken. ..Naturally Rupert forgave. 
her, and haviag. (with the luck. which comes: 
reapegeher Whe mig yak? y wigan 
togn uncle’s fortune, he repaid the money 
had lost through oy 


E 


: istrusted.. Mr. Bt. 
erhaps felt she had hada) 


o writing ot. the drama and wanted to 


pread “Broken Fetters” over and 


a 





i|.return to Eo 





her | I think 


sg have made such a terrible muddle of her 
e. 

Then, too, the wife who claimed Jabez Harris 
was a legal wife, whose appearance broke Ger- 
trude’s fetters. The ead, broken-hearted woman 
who came to Veronica was uo wife in the eyes of 
the law, her existence could nob make Veronica 
any less Lady Ashdale, though it made her 
shrink in horror from the man she bad married. 
There was. quite an agony of euspense in Miss 
Dean's. heart when she waited to hear Mr. St. 
dohn’s verdlet ; she seemed to feel os if she had 
@ personal interest iu the plsy, and that the 
success of "* Broken Fetters” were very near her 
heart. 

The Nairns disoussed the matter constantly. 
The little pianist never spoke of f[b. unlese 
obliged. ~The kindly husband and wife openly 
predicted that Mr, St, John would take the play, 
aud i} would.be the bib of the autumn; but 
Violet Dean only felt thet if he refused fc-ic 
would mean the blackest of despair for her 
friend, 


She could hardly attend to her duties at the 


(| shop when the third day came after'the MS, had 
{been submitted to Mr, St. John, She so longed 


to know {f Bernard’s suspense was:over. If fie 
knew fn time she was-sure he weuld come up 


| that evening and tel! her. 


She played pieces over for exacting customers 
asa creature in @ dream; and then, jast when 
the shop was most crowded, @ telegraph-boy 
brought her cue of those ominous yellow-coloured 
envelopes which are sometimes so fraught with 
importance and at others convey the most trivial 


| pews. She had to wait nearly half-an-hour 


before she had a moment to take out the message 
and read it, but she had felt all along it came 
from Bernard. 

It did, and consisted of but one word,-- 

“ Accepted,” 

After that detafis were decided quickly enough. 
Bernard came round to his friends pretty often 
fu the summer evenings, and was always ready 
to confide in them. 

Mr. Nairn pronounced the terms of the agree- 
ment decided on by Mr. St, John, “ fair, but not 
liberal.” 

"If the play’s a big success, Maxwell, you’ll 

make « fortune out of it ; but, if it’s @ failure, or 
only.a moderate success, It seems to me your 
interests go to the wall, Howevar, you've got 
what you craved—the chance of & hearing.” 
, ddr, St. John engaged the principals of his 
company before he left Eagland. He would be 
back in August. The rehearsals would begin with 
September, and the frat performance was fixed 
for Saturday, the eighth of October, All this 
was decided before he sailed én the voyage which 
was to completely restore his health. 

You have luok, Beraard, I can tell you,” re- 
marked David Nairn, *' if St. John plays Rupert 
Clifford hiujself,. He’s one. of the besb stage 
lovers I ever saw,” 

July and August passed pleasantly away. Ip 

latter mouth, London being practically empty, 


the 
Mr, Nairn offered his pianist. holiday; and, 


haying no friends of her own to visit, she went 
down: to..Broadstairs, where Helen and ithe 
children ,had been for some weeks. The changs 
did. her good, and she came back to London 
loo! in the best of health, 

Mr, .Sb.. John.did not desért his friends on bis 
gland... Busy as he was he found 
time to look ia on the Nairns pretty frequently, 
and he was always full of the Frivolity and the 
great success Broken Fetters-would certainly be. 

Pe ou, pt ane nay said David — one 
night, actor- manager arbed ; 
“ but I with he aud Maxwell Be calene 
so sure of ft.. It will. be a terrible: blow to the 
peir-of them if the falle-flet.” nn . 

“ Mr, 8, John he should send us a box 
dor the first.night,” sald Nell, and I didao’t Uke 
to but i would much, rather not be there. 
the. pley proved a failure, I should 
begin to cry there and then,” 
~ “Ob, you mtist go,” said her ‘husband ; we 
ave! about the closest friends Maxwell has, now 





that precious comsin of his has.deserted him.” « » 
“T hope Lady Melton and her protdyée will be 


faa ia hut eeu Ie pated ede RM eats: Gee HEME hss 
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there,” said Mies Dean, “ then will see that 
Mr. Maxwell is.a genius as well as his courin.” 

“Td rather they stayed sway till the success 
of Broken Fetters. was a certainty,” said Mr. 
Nairn, “ Leonard is desperately jealoue of his 
cousin, always was; and he’s quite capable of 
trying to damn the piece with fla pre. Td 
rather he didn’t visit the Frivolity till we knew 
the fate of Bernard’s play.” 

Although only a music seiler,; David Nairn was 
a man of birth and education, His friends had 
not deserted him when the caprice of fate obliged 
him to become a shopkeeper, and he still knew 
many people moving in the great world, He had 
never liked Leonard Maxwell as much as he liked 
his cousin, bat he would nod have spoken so 
harshly of him without cause. 

Leonard had. now been domiciled with Lady 
Melton over four months, and the drawbasks to 
the arrangement Bernard had foreseen, had 
actually become apparent. Lady Melton had 
been used to ease and luxury ail her life, she 
could not comprehend anyone having to work 
systematically at regular times, She certainly 
wished Leonard to paint a masterpiece and make 
himeelf famous, yet she encroached on his time 
upon the slightest excuse, What was the use of 
possessing a good-looking nephew if he did nob 
take on himself the social duties which generally 
devolve on “the gentleman of the house?” So 
Levnard found himself attending his aunt to all 
sorts of fashionable gatherings at all hours, 

Painting, like lterature, is an exacting 
mistress, Good werk ab elther can’s be sand- 
wiched in, for an hour or so, between two 
engrossing social engagements. Leonard found 
that if he went to bed in the emall hours of the 
motrniog and rode for an hour or two after break- 
faet, there was nob much time for art before he 
was expected to lunch with his aunt and retail 
the latest news for her benefit. 

Lady Melton provided him lavishly with every- 
thiog. She kept a horse for his use, and the 
servants deferred to him as if he had been the 
son of the house. She did not, however, cffer 
him an allowance. Perhaps she thought that as 
she supplied him with everything he could 
possibly require, he had no need for money, 
or it may have been she reasoned, seeing he had 
had to keep himself entirely up to the previous 
May he could certainly earn enough for his 
pocket money, Anyway,she made no offer of 
monetary help, and Leonard hated the idea of 
asking her for it. But he was in a most un- 
comfortable fix, since as a man moving in the best 
soclety, asked everywhere, and a general favourite, 
his private expenses must be considerable. 
Leonard had purchased a new dress suit and 
various other toflet requisites, with the money 
received for his ast commission, He had thought 
very little of the dealer’s twenty pounds at the 
time, he had been so full of his future triamphs, 
but, strange to relate, he had earned not a 
shilling since, and he had descended to a weak- 
ness unknown in his daye of poverty—he was in 
debt. 

Cab hire, tips, postage stamps, and the 
hundred-and-one trifles necessary to keep up his 
position, ran away with plenty of money. 
Leonard soon found himself shorter of that 
valuable commodity than he had ever been 
before, while he had not finished the smallest 
picture since his migration to Cadegan Place, not 
even accomplished one of the tiny landscapes that 
he always called ‘' pot-boilers,” and for which a 
dealer paid him five to ten pounds. 

He felt his way .cautiously. The next time 
Lady Melton spoke of some engagement which 
would cost money, " he doubted if be could aftord 
it.” The hint struck home; the kind old lady 
said at once she did not like him to be cramped 
for money, she would make him a regular allow- 
ance; then with the proceeds of his brush all 
would be well. 

She wrote a cheque for the first quarter on the 
spot. Leonard thanked her, and much as he 
longed to see the amount, would not glance at the 
cheque till he had left the room. 

Ten pounds! His face fell, He knew that he 
owed over a hundred, it might be nearer two, 
and people were beginning to press him for pay- 
ment. 





There was nothing more to expect from his 
aunt till Christmas. He could not get on with 
ten pounds for three weeks, much less three 
months, There was nothing for it but to-raise 
money by a promissory note or “bill.” Of 
course, the interest would be heavy, but then he 
would be earning plenty soon. It had better be 
a bill at three months for a hundred, the dis- 
counter would pro! give him seventy, and of 
course the want a friend’s name. 
There was no one in his new eet he could ask, but 
he felt sure Bernard would not refuse him his 
signature. He had not seen much of the old 


chap lately, but no doubt it would be all right. 
Leonard went to Bloomsbury, and felt distinctly 
aggrieved that his cousin was out, half an hour's 
waiting did not Improve his temper, and Bernard 
home {n good spirits from s rehearral 


i 


“y on earth have you been, you used 
always to be indoors at this time?” 


2 
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“You don’) mean the play Si, John’s going to 
yo with fs yours, it’s adverticed as by 
well, but I never thought of you.” 

‘* It's myself and no oblige,” sald Bernard; 
good humouredly, “ and if Broken Fetters 
proves a success they say my fortune’s made.” 
BR pe felt furious with envy, but he only 

ry] a 

“ Then you're In such good case you 
cannot refuse a small favour,” and he went on 
to explain what he wanted. 

And Bernard did refase, It cost him a good 
deal for he was fond of his cousin, and though 
he never thought Leonard would try to injure 
him in conseqzence of his refusal, he felt it 
might cost him his friendship. 

**Tf I had the money I'd lend ft you gladly, 
old fellow, but I passed my word to my father 
1d never sign a thing of that sort, ' lending his 
name’ to friends 
wanted to save me.” 

Leonard shrugged his shoulders. 

"It’s polite of you to pe J I should allow the 
burden to rest on. you, -of course, a promise 
to your father is an excuse I cannot try to con- 
quer—such promises are convenient.” 

Bernard looked bewildered. 

** If the play’s a success, Leonard, I could lend 
you the sum myself in three months,” 

“That would be of no use, Besides,” and he 
meered, “the play might prove a failure,” 

Leonard went back to Cadogan Piace with one 
desire in his heart stronger than his wish for 
money, o desire that Broken Fetters should 


fail utterly. 


He had been his cousin’s greatest friend. He 
had once belicved their Interests identical, but 
now he knew that he had failed, that he had 
made a false move in going to Cadogan Place, 
and one [t was well-nigh im to retrace. 
He had been sliding down hill fn life’s race, and 
Bernard ascending. If Broken Fetters proved 
successful his cousin would be famous. Leonard 
decided the play shonld fail. He had a good 
many theatrical acquaintances, and thongh he 
could not decide on the spur of the moment how 
to do it, he meant to spoil sport. As he reached 
Cadogan Place it came on him almost as an in- 
mg that he had once been Introduced to 

lady who was to piaythe part of Bernard's 
his first act must be to call on 


(Zo be continued ) 


heroine, Clearly 








Forrcast or THE War,—Apparently the 


gentleman who wrote the Maypole Soap ad-. 


vertisement which sppeared in a recent iesue of 
the ‘*Dafly Telegraph” was something of a 
es for the headlines read, ‘A Great 

fetory |” (since confirmed) and “ A Revolution 
fn Progress!" of which there are ominous 
rumours {n Spain. The moral apparently is— 
Read the Maypole Soap advertisements, 





MAGGIE’S SACRIFICE. 


:0:— 
(Continued from page 152.) 


Bh eS of that oy ong Ag a 
journey Maggie's memory to the last 
day of her life, The cold, grey light of early 
dawn wae breaking over the hills and woods 
when she arrived at the Rectory, and was 
recelved with open arms by her mother, and 
fawned upon joyously by Max. 

“*My mother and my dog love me, at any 
ag — bitterly, adding aloud, ‘' How 


“* He is better, dearest, The crisis is past, the 

iger over,” 

“Tam so glad. May I see him!” 

“Yes, Only you mustn’t speak.” 

“ Very well.” 

Silently she looked down. at the litle wasted 
face, and # great tear stole from under her lashes, 
and splashed down on the coverleb; then she 

away, murmuring something about being 
tired, and sought her room. She had a struggle 
to go through, a letter to write. Philip must 
be released, made happy at the expense of her 
peace and content. The dismiseal must come 
from her. He must never guess that she had 
learnt his secret. 

Helplessly her heart moaned within her, as she 
thought of how she must pull down, with her 
pa el the fairy-like fabric of a happy future, 
sweep away the dwelling- she ho 
her soul would have rested in all the days of her 
life. 

There was no help for it, it must be done, 
She knew now, only too well, that she had been 


but a shadow, fil across his path for awhile, 
and then vanishing mist before sunshine for 
ever. 


Steadily she wrote, releasing him from the tie 
that galled and fretted, and kept him from sharing 
his life with the woman he really loved. Ina 
few simple words she told him she had mistaken 
her own feeling, that she found she did not care 
for him, and asking him to release her without 
comment or expostulation, 

Phillp Forreater never knew, never gueseed, 
what it cost his ‘‘ Little Simplicity” to write 
that letter, whichcameas.a message from Heaven 
to him, He thought she be glad to be 
rid of him, and dashed off a few hurried kind 
—— that everything should be as she 
wish 


“As she wished!” Poor child! when her 
whole heart moaned helplessly for a crumb, only 
a crumb, of that love that could never be hers ; 
and then that same evening he sought Blauche 
Ferrol's side, showed her the letter that set him 
free, and begged in a few straightforward, manly 
words that she would forgive the past, and be hi« 
wife, And hype | tremulous, oes ig a _ oy 
all her prow possession, put both her 8 
in his, murmuring ‘‘ Yes,” crowning his life with 
a lasting happiness he knew, as he took her to 
his heart with a tender “ My sm al 

The same declinfog sun that eon the 
happy lovers at Henchfield illumined the 
room at Oakdale Rectory, where Ro! his 
eister’s arms, quietly sleeping, while she read the 
hurried lines that released her from her engage- 
ment, and broke her heart. She had uncon- 
aciously hoped that he would refuse to accept his 
dismissal. Now all was over, 

With one hand she preseed the child's curly 
head close to her “ety as though > ae ite 
agonised throbbing, other tight nched 
held the letter, the death-warrant of her 


the evening ehadows lengthen ; and as she gazed 
in bitter, tearless, anguish, out over the far-away 
aay why tele | glow of the western sky, she 
knew love and earthly hope were lost to her 


for ever, 
: [THE END.] 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 


The next instant she is hidden from sight by 
the eager thousands who are crowding and push- 
ing one another to catch s glimpse of the winner. 
Philip Desmond stands for a moment as if dumb- 
founded, He is hardly able to credit the 
evidence of his own senses. 

* Cieopatra has won |” cried the golden-haired 
fo. N re res he answers a hoarse— 
it ea ” 

The girl laughs, and the sound of that laugh 
lingers in his memory ait the eng youn of Oe 
afterlife. 

“ And I have won!” she adds, shrilly. 

Again he answers, in that same hoarse mono- 
tone—"* Yes |” 

Before he has time even to think Trixy 
Pomeroy turns round to her father and mother, 
crying triumphantly,— 

‘*Mamma—papa, Mr. Desmond wants me to 
marry him, band is pledged to him; that 
ja, if you are +” 

Toe young man’s face turned as white as it 
would ever be in 

The effect of her worde can better be imagined 
than described. Mr, Pomeroy stared at his 





girl by his side. 
realise the extent of the 


ohiE nti 


mg ty od ngheerenty fier 
one art ies, he 
ture which just suited his fancy ; 
loth to part with ft, as it was 
most admired in his studio. 


sz 
SE 


g 


saw a face in a crowd that held 
The next moment 


= 


with her flashing get-up— 
strangely unnatural canary- 
plok cheeks snd lips, and 


| 


But she was young— 
— in time, have a 








endure the thought of their taking that view of 
it. All hie friends knew his ideas concerning 
honour, particularly where a lady was con- 


And now he was in honour bound to falfil bie 
_ of the wager—marry Trizy Pomeroy, whcm 
e was beginning to hate with s hatred that 
aN even bimself, . . 
ach a would spoil his future, ship- 
wreck his ‘whole life, blast his every hope. But 
he himself was to blame. When the hoideniah, 
harebraiced girl had made such a dering wager, 
he should have declined to accept it; then this 
harvest of woe would not have to be reaped. 

He clinched his strong white hands, cursed 
himeelf for his folly, and groaned aloud. 

He could see no way out of the entanglement, 
He realised the truth of the words: ‘ Of what 
little use fs [t to lay out plane for the future, as 
they are seldom or never carried out. We 
cannot go contrary to the path that Fate, with her 
inexorable will, has marked out for our feet to 
travel.” 

Suddenly a thovght, an inspiration, Came to 
him. He would go to Trixy, point out to her 
the terrible mistake of this hasty betrothal, and 
she might release him from it, 


CHAPTER VY. 


Tax thought was like an Inspiration to Paillp 
Deamond. He would go to Trixy and ask her to 
break this hateful engsgement ; and surely she 
would be too proud to hold him to a betrothal 
from which be so ardently desired to be set free. 

The following day he put his plan into execu- 
tion, It was early in the afternoon when he 
entered the hotel, and going at once to the 
rena, Sata he sent up his card, He had 
not long to walt for Miss Trixy. He had scarcely 
taken two or three turns across the floor ere she 
floated into the room with both hands ont- 
stretched, an eager smile on her red Lips. 

He took one of the outstretched hands, bowed 
over {t coldly, and hastily dropped {t. 

*'I was expecting you this afternoon,” sald 
Trixzy, archly pretending not to notice his con- 
straint, ‘‘ and here you are at last.” 

"*Miss Pomeroy,” he began, stiffiy, '‘ would 
you mind getting your hat and taking a little 
stroll with me? I have something to talk over 
with you, and I do not wish all those people on 
the verandah, who are listening to us even now, 
to hear.” 

"TI shall be delighted,” answered Trizy, 
“Come on, My hat is out there, on a chair, 
on the verandah.” 

He followed her in silence. It was not until 
they were some little distance from the hotel 
that he found voice to speak. 

** You say you want to talk to your betrothed,” 
laughed the girl, with a toss of her yellow curls ; 
“but you have maintained an unbroken silence 
for a long time.” 

“ Your betrothed !" 

How hateful the words sounded tohim! He 
drew back haughtily, his brows darkening. 

“T have been wondering how to begin speak- 
ing of the subjéct which weighs so heavily on my 
mlad, and I think the best way is to break right 

to a” 

Yes,” assented Trixy ; ‘'so do L.” 

“It is about our betrothal,” he began, 
brusquely, ‘‘I want to ask you a plain, frank 
question, Miss Pomeroy, and I hope you will be 

ually frank with me; and that is, do you con- 
sider what you are pleased to call your betrotha 
to me, and which I considered at the time only» 
girlish prank, actually binding ?’’ 

He stopped short In the wooded path they 
were treading, and looked her gravely In the 
face—-n look that forced an answer. She was 
equal to the occasion. 

“Of course I do, Mr. Desmond,” she erfed, 
with a jolly little laugh that sounded horrible fo 
his ears. 

" And wasn’t it romantic! Just like one of 
those stories one reads {n those splendid French 
novels, I langhed——” 

Pray be serious, Miss Pomeroy,” cut in 
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his 
words, Bee * it ane be was doomed to dis- 


appointmen 
“ Wasn't it the funniest joke that-ever hap- 
ed?” Trixy rattled on. “Neither you nor 
ever dreamed that Cleopatra would win the 
pe did pee * - 

*T was t she would not,” gt 
Philip. “And this s me to the subject 
uppermost in my mind, If I had thought there 
was the least likelihood of that horse, winning, I 
would rather have cub my right hand off 
make such a wager with you.” 

She laughed » little uneasily, saying, with an. 
attempt at gaisty,— ; 

“ There's no use discussing that t now.” 

“There Ja no uset” . he , . 
Bear ealy ng panty og a I hove ag 
you here to ) ve: 
decided, after rk ag deliberation, that it would be 
mean and contemptible of me to hold you 
toa promise made so thovghtlessly. Will you 


not permit me to give you back that | grey 


my dear young lady, and seb. you free? I should 
be eres Ba make amends for losing the wager 
in any jo way you may deem fip,”. he added, 


The laugh whieh Tcizy. Pomeroy: had practied 
80 long died away,on her Iips,..an. expression .of 
telumph lighted..up. her .every. feature, anda»: 
gieam of, cunning, to. behold 
into her eold blue eyes, i ix 

“I do not wiah to be set free, as you phrase it,: 
Mr, Desmond,” she answered, defiantly, «Zam, 
perfectly well pleased to have matters just as 
they are, I assure you.” Ke 

His face. paled; the one h which had 
buoyed him up died suddenty in his heart, 

** Please elt down there. on that fallen log, Miss 


Pomeroy, and leb us talk the matter over,” he |: 


said, with desperate calmness, and looking at ‘her 
stendil : nt i 


y- = * 

pe thought, Neer ees 8 that this i 
was prompt a ghtless young girl's 
love of fun, Now it began to dawn upon: him 
ehat she was nop so thoughtless or innocent as 
ehe bad pretended to be, and that she’ had suc- 
cessfully carried out a most clever plan, a trick, 
to win him, because, from a monetary point of 
view, he was considered a good catch, 

And with that thought the little respect’ he 
had entertained for her faded quickly away. He 
felt that he was fencing with a keen sharper—a 
woman of the world who was his match, even 
thovgh she were only eighteen years of age, Her 
next words confirmed his opinion. 

“Although you do not put it In so many 
words, you are.asking me to give you up, Philip 
Desmond,” she said, huskily; ‘and I answer 
that I will not do so. Every one in the 
knows of our betrothal, and every one in the 
city has heard of it by thia time. © I’ do ‘nob pro- 
pose to be held up to ridicule by my friends and 
acquaintances regarding this matter, So that is 
the end of it.” 

“You speak without giving the matter due 
thought,” he said, slowly, “ Has it not occurred 
to you that love should be the motive of every 
engagement, and fn this case love has nod entered 
into it. We aremerely acquaintancea—not even 
friends—as the world interprets the word, It 
seems almost‘ineredible that you would be will- 
ing to marry me when I tell you frankly that 
my heart is not in the matter, that I—pray 
pardon my plain: langusge—thab I do nob love 
you!” 


Trixy’s face flashed hotly ; her eyes fell. 

“T will try to win your liking,” she replied, 

“It is a man’s place to win,” he sald, proudly; 
‘women should be won,” he added, with much 
emphasis, ‘‘ When two le without 
love, they must run all the» risk such a ution 
newally incurs.” 

“T have heard people say that those who marry 
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without love are often the heppiest in life,” ssid 


I saesasiie (aie ba took 


“Tt will not take them, ver that 
te Pier oe? 
matter over 
quietly and pam gg Take.a week—a month.” 
She held up her little hand with an imperious 


gesture, 
** At the end of that se my auswer vould 


be the eame,” she le , 

on ae back looked at her steadily, his 
“Thave never heen discourteous to lady,” 

De ee gent kates Aa Tos the truth, 

Ism surprised, yes, almost indignant ab your 


persistency. I relied u our releasing me 
from this Hasty’ betrotbal oo you knew my 


sentiments,” 
g the better of him; 
an almosb superhuman 


that I understand you, Misa 
Pomeroy,” he sald. “I am. not so vain as to 
ee a — are acting from any + 
ng of liking for my unworthy . y 
should you care for me? I have never sought 
your good opinion.” 

* Have you ever heard of such a thing as love 
ops ip Desmond? Can you blame 
a or, 
a Is there not a great deal of truth In the 
‘words: . ; . 


' Yiice Dian’s kies, nviasked, untonght, 
Love gives itself in word and thought, 
In silence and alone to seek the elected one 


may as well know the 
love you, and I will not 


just that 
you insist 


mossy log and accompanied 
another wed. At last he broke 


silence, 

“*T ama gentleman,” he said, “and am in 
honour bound to carry cut this contract, {f you 
can not be induced to release me.” 

‘Thad’ is*the only: sensible: view for you to 
take,” she eald, » 

He crushed back the angry words that rose to 
his lips. He had never disliked a woman before, 
but he could not help but own to himself that he 
hated the girl by his side—the girl whom fate 
had destined that he should marry, 


CHAPTER YI. 


As Philip Desmond and Trixy walked to the 
hotel, the young man made up his mind 
that om wedding should be put offas much as 

b! 


Suddenly Trixy touched him on the arm jaat 
as they reached the flight of steps leading to the 
veran' 

“TT have one request to make of you,” she 
said, “Please do not tell avy of my folks that 





you do not care for me, and that it is not a bona- 
fide love-match.” 


love when she. meets her. |: 


5 voter ny . takes ¢ 

‘Asa g, everyone © me,” 
she wenton. “Mamma has a rélative—an old 
maiden cousin, ever 50 old—who liked my picture 
so well that she declared she would make me her 


me her mousy. 

{cture some time, but yor 
frightfal-looking 

OU Bee 


that you're ‘going to 
{leas wife, when L have such great ex- 


She had been soengrossed in her subject thai 
she did not notice her companion give a violent 
start, He could not help thinking how mer- 


she was, a girl of her 
wand anocher PAE dashed thaset hal ain: 


could wie wer Miss Beatrix Lowy re 

whom prelims pamela or of his, 
lady. whom he held in the utmoat-esteem ? 

He said no word on that subject, but simply 


i. - trust in my honour, Mies Pomeroy, 
never_to any lady n eabjech of tldloale” 
“ And you will call to see me often?” ssked 


" Before I promize that, I must nek what you 
ott om ab - tak t riding 7 after 

* You shou e. me out ri every - 
noon, and call at lesst every other evening.” 

Again that angry look crossed Phillp’s band- 
some face. 


"To this case the usual customs mush be 
waived,” he auswered, haughtily, “I will vall 
for you when I drive. That must suffice.” 

Philip's thoughts-were not any too pleasant as 
he his way to his ¢ seam He 
had always prided himself on his in evading 
women, lest a -net in the hands of some de- 
a ight ensnare him, ©“ Now he had 
been cleverly outwitted by an elghteen-year-old 
girl, 


He suddenly lost all pleasure in driving. « He 
was thankful for the rainy week that followed, a» 
he was not obliged to take Trixy out driving. 

Oae day s came from London, re- 
questing his immediate presence to sttend a 
critical case. bem little satisfaction he bid 
the Pomeroys good- 

“ We intend to out shorh our summer outing 
We will return to London in a fortnight, and then 
T hope to have the pleasure of seeing you as often 


as le 

“T lead a very life In town,” he sald. “A 
doctor's time is not his own.” 

‘*T shall not enjoy staying hers after you have 
gone,” she sald, a trifle wistfully. 


She wanted to see him off at the station, but he 
would not hear of it. s 

The happiest moment of his life was when the 
train steamed out of Barminster, 

“Why don’t you stay over and see: the next 
race }”’ sald one of his friends, wringing his hand 
on the platform of the car. 

‘*T shall never go to another race,” he remarked, 


savagely, 
" What! were you s planger at the last race!” 
his friend. 


But Philip made no answer. 

* TL am.sorry if I have called up bitter recollec- 
tions,” laughed his friend. 

Then the whistle sounded, and the train moved 
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and will have no other doctor.” 
“' T will go to her at once,” said P' 
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" you burt?” cried Doctor Desmond, 
from his we Ss bending over the 


1 aah 
“No, no!” erled the girl, in the saddest, 
sweetest voice he had ever heard. “’ They must 
not find me here when they come to the door ; 
‘on be go augry !” she sald, spricging to 
that moment there was a commotion fa the 
room, the door of which had just been 


As the girl tarnéd to look in that direction, 
she saw & man pushed violently into the street. 
“Oh, it is father—it is father!” cried the 


‘young girl, wildly, shaking herself free from the 
doctor's detaining hand, ‘‘Oh, they have killed 


my fathert Sse! he is lying on the pavement 
dead, motionless | Ob, God, pity me! I am left, 
alone in the wide, wide world |” 


we 


CHAPTER VIL 


Doctor Desmoxy sprang forward quickly. 
“You are unnecessarily alarmed, my dear 
young lady,” he said, “The gentleman is valy 


So {ft proved. to be ; for he had scarcely ceased 
speaking when the man to his feet and 
looked about him in dazed bewilderment. 

® papa, darling, have they killed you!” 
sobbed the young girl, springing wildly forward 
and throwlog her arcs about the dust-begrimed 


man, 
“I don’t know, Lois,” he answered, in a shrill 
“Tem eure every bone in my body is 


broken—dquite sure, 
“No,” interrupted Doctor Desmond, pltying 
girl in her; distress ; "you are only 
b ee A pth ys will give me 
ve you some- 
J: may retura in 
© as late as to-morrow 


for the services of a 
ng girl, “If there is 
have to take poor 


the hospital, ‘Lols,” 

** That will be 

have to go there.” 

por ap ee sald 
would be ren- 

earnestly. 

at him with tears shining 
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it, I can see at a glance that you are a long way 
from being ili, and you know it |!” he repeated. 

He eaid it in so hearty a manner and in auch 
apparent good falth, that his words could not 
help but carry conviction with them. 

Already the poor lady began to feel that she 
was not nearly so ill as she had believed herself 
to be. 

But the doctor, bending over her, despite his 
reassuring smile and light badinsge, realised 
with alarm that his patient was In great danger, 
ang there was but a fighting chance for her 

e. 

An hour or more he worked over her un- 
ceaslogly, dolog everything that skill and science 
could suggest. 

With the dawning of the morning he would 
know whether she would live or die. 

“Doctor,” she said, looking up into bis face, 
**do you think my illness is fatal! Is this my 
last call 1” 

He scarcely knew how to answer her. He felt 
that the truth should not be kept from ber. But 
how was he to tell her } 

“Because,” she went on, before he could 
answer, “ if it is, J had better know {6 In time, in 
order to settle up my affairs. I—I have always 
dreaded making a will ; but—but there will come 
a time, sooner or later, when it will be necessary 
for me to do £0,” 

Again Doctor Desmond laughed out that 
hearty, reassuring laugh. 

" That is the natural feeling of a woman,” he 
sald, ‘Men never have that feeling, With 
men lt is but an ordinary matter, as it should 


“Would you advise me to make a will, dec- 
tor?” and the white face was turned wistfully 
to him. 

“Certainly,” he replied, with an attempt at 
light-heartedness. ‘It will occupy your mind, 
give you something to think about, and take 
pe thoughts from your fancled aches and 


P 

“Fancied 1” replied the poor lady. “Ah, 
doctor, they are real enough, although you do 
not seem to think so, I-—I want to leave all 
my money to you, doctor,” she whispered. 
“You-are the only person fn the whole wide 
world who without an object has been kind to 
me,” she added, with sudden energy. The falr, 
handsome face of the young doctor grew grave. 

Nay, nay,” the said, gently. “While I 
thank you with all my heart for the favour you 
would bestow on me, still I must tell you that 
I could not take the money. No, no, wy dear 
Mies Harris, it must go to the next of kin, if 
you have any.” 

Her face darkened as an almost forgotten 
memory rose up before her, 

“Not” she sald sharply; “avythiog but 
that! They never cared for me! They shall 
not fight over what I have when I am dead!" 

“But you have relatives?” he questioned, 
anxiously. 

*''Yes,” she sald ; one or two distant cousins, 
who married and who have families of their own. 
One of them wrote me often while I lived abroad, 
but fn her letters she always wanted something, 
and such hiate were very distasteful tome. She 
sald that she had named one of her obildren 
after me, saying in the next sentence that I 
ought to make the girl my heiress. I wrote to 
her to come on to me, when I fell so fll, a few 

She answered me that she could not 
sick herself, and that 


live on a farm, until she should become stronger. 
I came here with my 
I did not let them 


her up, and see how I 
making overtures of 
. I should not like to make a 
will and leave all to these people whom I do not 
There are hundreds of homes for old 

and aged women that need the money more.” 
*¢ Still, a will should always be made,” ssid 
the doctor, earnestly, ‘I will send for some 
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ene at ones, if you will entertain the idea of 
attending to it,” 


“No,” she replied, firmly. 


mind is fally made up.” 


He dared not argue with a woman who was | centre of the room ; upon it were a few 


so near her end as he believed her to be, 

The doctor renewed his efforts. He did not 
sit down and do the ordering as many other 
physicians would have done, but attended to the 
slightest details himself, 

hig case proved to be one of the greatest 
achievements of his life, From the very Valley 
of the Shadow of Death he drew back the 
struggling, flattering spirit of the helpless lady. 
And when the first grey streaks of dawn flushed 
the — sky, the doctor drew a great sigh of 
relie 

‘' Thank Heaven, she will live!” he said. 

When the sun rose later the danger was past 
—the battle of life had been won, and death 
vanquished, 

Although Dr. Desmond was very weary after 
his night's vigil, still he left the neato Wilk a 
happy heart beating in his bosom, 

e had a sincere regard for the kind and gentle 
Indy. There was no one, outside of his own 
family, for whom he had a deeper, truer regard. 
He would have felt her loss a personal one, 

The servants in Mise Harris’s magnificent 
home had prepared a very nice breakfast for the 
young doctor, to which he did ample geo 
‘ — scarcely felt - fatigue of bis arduous 

abours as he atep into his ——~ 

His heart gave a strange throb es he or Po 
driver to go to the tenement house, the home of 
the old basket-maker and his beautiful daughter. 

How strange ib was that the very thought of 
this fair girl seemed to give his tired brain 
rest for a moment ! 

He soon found himself at the street and 
number he wanted, 

‘Does Mr. Davie, the basked-maker, live 
here?” he asked, pausing for a moment to 
inquire of a woman who sat on the doorstep 
with « little child in her arms, 

‘* Yes,” she answered, in a surly voice; “and 
more’s the pity for the rest of us tenants, for he 
is a regular fiend incarnate, sir, and has a fit of 
the delirium tremens as regularly as the month 
comes round. He's got’em now. A fine dance 
he leads that poor daughter of his, Any other 
girl would get out and leave him. Are you the 
doctor Misa Lois was expecting 3 If 80, walk 
straight up. She is walting for you.’ 





OHAPTER VIII. 


Dr Puitir DesMonD, with as much speed as 
possible, made his way up the long, = flights 
of dark, narrow stairs, and through the atiil 
darker pacesges, which were only nly lighted by the 
open doors here and there, reveajiog rooms in- 
habited by half a dozen persons. They were all 
talking, fighting, or scrambling at the same time ; 
and the odour of that never-to-be- forgotten 
amell of frying onions and greeted his 
nostrils atevery turn until it seemed to him that 
he must faint. 

‘Great Heavens! how can 50 ys & youn & girl 
~~ In an atmosphere like this!” he asked 
86. 

At length, almost exhausted, for he was anused 
to climbing, this haughty, aristocratic young 
doctor found himself on the sixth floor of the 
tenement house, and he knocked at the first door 
pg porn a we e 

t was open e yo 1 Lois. He 
could see at a giance that yt ok face bore the 
traces of trouble, and the dark eyes, still heavy 
with unshed tears, showed signs of recent weep- 


ing. 

‘Ob, I am so glad that you have come, 
doctor!” she said, clasping her little hands. 
“My poor father is so much worse, Please step 
in this way!” 

He was ushered into a little sitting-room, and 


was now hopelessly faded, covered the floor ; but 
“Tf anything Shere Gas 08°C Mae At Go Soe it, Four 
happens to me, I will let them take thelr chances. | very antique chairs and an old-fashioned — 
Dun’t ug Pome more about it, doctor ; my | were placed against the four sides of the 


A carpet, which had at one time been red, but 


apartment; a small, equare table occu tbe 


What struck the young doctor's attention at 
once was an earthen pot containing a beautifel 
rosebush, Is was in fall bloom, and the great 
cluster of roves filled the room with the sweetest 
perfume, His surprise at seelng the beautiful 


— “aap we great as seelng the 
youn n that place. 
Be ees tes tees es Sane tee 


“come here and chase them away at once! 
They’re after me! The place is alive with 
them!” and pos, wp! how! of rage accompanied 
the words, and the girl’s lovely face blanch, 
as she quickened her steps to almost a run, and 
gasped out,— 

“Poor papa is out of his mind, doctor. 
Please come quickly, and see him !” 

an eatreee e a second glance for the 
doctor to understand all; and straightway he 
proceeded to give the man a draught, which had 
the effect of quieting him. The young girl stood 
by the man with clasped bands and dilated eyes, | en 


impulatvely ¢ the 
gicl by bi side doctor turned to 


“Pardon me for the io a but do you live 
dione with your father?” he asked. 
‘* Yes,” she replied, in a voice that thrilled him 
as the grandest, sweetest music he had heard had 
never had power to do, “We have o ne 
other,” she added, wa the distorted 
the pillow with a fond wistfulness that made the 
young doctor, who was watching her, almost envy 
the father. 
“T will come again to-morrow,” he sajd, “ and 
eae I have done all the good that 
is possible for the 
** Are you one oy fellows who leave their 
own medicine ?” asked the basket-maker, 
"Yes. In most cases,” sald Philip. 
‘Well, I should like you to prescribe a bottle 
of brandy, and leave enough to last until you 
come 8 in You say you don’ t charge for coming 
or for the medicine you leave !” 
"Oh, no, no} Please don’t prescribe that, if 
anything elee can be given,” pleaded the young 
girl in a wistful voice. 

“ Are you running this case of mine, or is the 
doctor }” thundered the old man. ‘‘I say I 
want brandy. I ought to know what I need. 
That’s the only thin * that will do me the least 

particle of good, the doctor knows it.” 

Fe Ok, weed, I pray you not to ark for that!” 
sobbed the girl. “It will only make you rave 
again ! ” 

© Leave the room, Lois,” exclaimed her father, 
“Don’t attempt to protest sgainst what I 
need !”” 

“T will attend to the matter and arrange {t in 
such a way, by the drink I shall give him, that 
his craving for Nquor will die a or, by degrees. 


great blessing, woe. 

of my life! Wes little 

a reform would bring to it !” 
This young girl was lovely even in her sad- 

ness. But Lag heey sind alle smile illumined her 

face, and the light ned fn those slumbrous 

dark eyes for one brief instant, the young man 

who beheld her thought he had never seen anyoue 


80 fair, 
(To be continued. ) 
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"Ob, but you did. Actually, 
you at first.” 


LF 


; 
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“ Well, I waite 
as he didn’t mention the «ubj 
for it, and all he ssid was: ’ Why, 
you my daughter ?’” 
aa - me I’ve seen your Saga befor 
ju peering through spectacles. 
** Yes, Bh om, Bern, you have,” replied the 
; “I am the professor who gives the 
young lady next door to you lessons on the 
plano.” “Six years!” came from the judge, 


“James,” said the milkman to bi 
* sec what I’m a-doin’ of?” 


J 
» “No, I'm not, ; 
milk into the water. So if anybody asks you if 
phone into the milk, you can tell ’em no. 
Jers stick to the truth, James. Cheatin’ le bad 
*nough, but lyin’ is wuss.” 
A «rsp of quack-doctor in Ireland was recently 
examined at an inquest on bis treatment 
tt who had died. ‘* Moi treatment is 
” he said, somewhat hurt, “I gave 
” “You might just as well have 
Aurora Borealis,” esid the coroner. 
er honour, and that’s j 
given him next if he "t died.” ». 
: “ See here, Jimson, I just 
turued down thir side street 


“ Ws have parted for ever,” sald the young, ‘‘I came to ask for your daughter in marriage, 
map, sadly. “She is never going to even write | sir,” said the young’man. ‘‘ Have you money cf 
me again.” “ Are you sure of that?” asked | your own!” a:ked; the careful parent. ‘“ Oh, 
sympathetic friend. “Yes, She told me so | you misunderstand. me, sir. I do nob want to 
in each of her last three letters.” ‘a 

Tange different waiters at an hotel asked a| An old Yorkshire woman being much distressed 
tle man at dinner if he would | at the sudden loss of her only son, the dissenting 
A little annoyed, he sald to the last | minister assured her, consolingly : “ He fe now 
»— "Is it com- with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” “ That’s the 
| worst on {t,* she sobbed, “and he was always £0 

| aby among strangers.” 
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No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old 

machines. It works fine or coarse materials equally as 


Se Paid for 4s, 6d.; two for 8s. 64d. Extra Neodles, 6d. and 
rite for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
Address— 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 
84 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Dake and Duchess of York are going this 
week to Sandringbam for about a f ht. 

Prixcs Epwarp.or Yorr has ab last attained 
to the dignity of sailor sulte. He is immense} 
proad of his pockets and his freedom from pet 

coats, 

Tr is expected that the Crown Prince and 
Princess. of Denmark will visit the Prince and 
Peincees of Wales at Marlborough House this 
season, 

Tuz German Emperor will sep out from .Kiel 
fu the Hohenzollern for his Scandinavian tour on 
June 220d, and will not return to Berlin until 
the end of July. 

THe improvement in the health of the 
Tapress Eugéaie is described as slow and —- 
Her Majeaty was not fatigued, and was grea 
gratified by the Qaeen’s vielt to her last month, 

Tue Princess of Wales has the mbab valuable 
thimble in the world. It is of gold, delica’ 
traced with blue enamel, studded with 
slabs of various precious stones. Ib f# an heir- 
loom inhsrited from Denmark. 

THE Princess of Wales has kindly consented to 
open the new laboratories of the London School 
of Medicine for Women tn Handel-street, Briins- 
wick-square, in Jaly, The Prince of Wales will 
accompany her Royal Highness on the occasion, 

Turns ie to be e great family gathering at 
Fciedrichshof in September for the martiage of 
the Empress F, ick’s ter, the. 
Prine:ss Feodore of Saxe-Meiningen and Prince 
Henry of Reuss, ‘ 

Ir is thought in usually well-informed quar- 
ters that the retirement of the Duke of Con- 
naught from the Aldershot command may be 
followed ere long by hie appoinbment to the 
post of Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
frelani. This will no doubts be a very popular 
step so far as Ireland is concerned, and might 
supersede the much-discussed question of the 
establishment of a Royal residence in Ireland. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wi left Italy 
at the end of last — as f . tour, —- 
they will be away unti en ; 
going firat ‘to Oettigne on @ long wake the 
Prince and Princess of Mon The Prince 
and Princess will visit the Emperor end Empress 
of Rusala at Peterhof, and the German Emperor 
and Empresa at P. 

Princess Hewry oF Prossta, who has come 
to England, with ‘her two children for a stay of 
#everal months, the guest of her Majesty, is at 
Balmoral. Prince Henry’s racing cutter, 
L’Espérance, had commenced fitting “oud at 
Southampton, but fresh orders have been 
received, and she fs now laid up, ahd will not be 
again in commission untill the season of 1900, as 
Prince Henry Is not expected to return to Earope 
for nearly two years. 

Tae Crown Prince ‘and Orown Princess. of 
Denmark ate expected to artive in’ London 
early in July from Copenhagen, ‘and ‘will be ‘the 
guests of the Prince and Princess of Wales. at 
Marlborough’ House for two or thres weeks. 
The date of the visit cannot be fixed definitely 
for some time to come, as the Crown Prince 
Fcederick cannot leave Denmark until King 
Christian has returned heme from his visit to 
‘Wieebaden and Gmtinden. ; 

Tus bride of Prince OCbristian of Denmark 
has a bedroom whith could ‘be reckoned 95 
the Eighth Worderof the World, The bed ts 
io carved oak with ‘each one 


painted medallions, ) 

being a mas’ ot ek Bee Sab 
koown artist, . It is provided with thousands of |. 
S 


tiny fine steel springs, upon whith are thrown 


pounds, Then comes an eiderdown covered 
with a rare piece of Cl 
with “choux ” of white 
of the softest white wool with pale blue patterns; 


THe Atlantic Ocean Is crossed monthly by 
1,000 ships. 
Taz unexplored area of Canada is 1,000,000 
square miles, 

verage, every woman carries forty to 
sixty miles of hair upon her head. 
Ar sea-level an object 100 feet high is visible 
a little over 13. miles. If 500 feet high, it is 
visible nearly 30 miles, 
Tue risk of belng struck by lightning is five 
times greater in the country than in cities, and 
twenty times greater at sea than on the railway, 
Bastia his calcilations on the a increase 
of insanity within the last forty years, an English 
statistician bas come to the conclusion that in 
the year 2301 everybody will be in the asylums, 





GEMS. 


Task slwaye only of the best, the good will 
very soon appear, ‘ 
ess In this life 


THe grand essentials to 
are something to do, to love, and 
something to hope for. 

ALL great men are brave in initiative ; but the 
courage which enables them to succeed where 
‘vthers.dare not .even attempt is never so potent 
as when ft leads to entire self.forgetfuiness, 


Tre desire to be physically perfect is almost 
universal, Love of the beautiful {fs an instinct 
of the humen mind, as fs mother’s love. We are 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Toastep Breav.—Hold {8 off the fire so it will 


Faurr Farrrzens.—Cat the fruit in thin slices 
and dip In the following batter: Beat the yolks 


a ealtspoonful of salt, and four ounces of flour, 
Fry in very hot fat, 
A Tasry Dzsszrt.—Two pounds of apples 
sonpprepe ges fag! ope (ate eoedaen, parse 
a pint of wai 


Mmnonen Eeds\—Take four teacups, becaed 
them, 6vér’ with chopped parsley, o 
grate of m-peel and « bit of onion all mixed 
pom gpm eae Break a fresh egg 
cup and eteam until set. Tarn each 
‘on a of hot toast which has been 
’ butter and anchovy paste. 


i SS te ohe egg, one-half 
“butte: : ; 8dd one cup of molasses, 
lve two teas of soda in half a 
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pour 

patina of alls a nful of 
ginger, and ful Of ciunamon ; add two 
cups. of flour; the in a 
Gripping pan, well buttered, and bake owly, 
oe Coe ee heures 
uarter of a bedspoonful | fn a thick porce- 
its pan. petition p< when it bolle, 
sift fe with the hand two- of a teacup 
of flour, Set {t aside and add a teacup of raising 
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the chairs and couches are on suite, ~ 


of three eggs very light, and add a gill of milk, }. 


Tux catacombs of Rome are to be lighted with 
electricity. 

Tua Pope keeps a number of birds in his 
library and in the alcoves of his reception-room. 
Tax royal crown of Persia, which dates back 
to remote ages, is in the form of a pot of 
flowers, surmounted by an uncut ruby the siz; 
of a hen’s egg. 

Taz phonendoscope, a new invention, conve 
, sounds made by iieen 
decide it bs 


gold 

for instance, is distinctly redder than that from 

California, The Ural gold is the reddest found 
here. 
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E,cn letter-cerrier of India has ram: of six 
parr lige timp anes Se ace iy ae 
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Tazne fs one of the.world at lenat where 
bicycles do not meet with : is 
orocco, where the Grand Vizier has stead 
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Aib: ee bill. authorising the 
= ‘eto, open them for the 
summer months, iS aed 
Crore is now being su made from 
wood. Strips of fine grained wood aite*boiled 
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pong oy for information jasb a3 much 
as he The member, on the other hand, 
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minutes, and with a oie, ct 
ten and serve cream , OF 
any kind of sauce preferred. It should be rather 
| lampy and steaming hot. This pudding ts easily 
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~ WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avyxt008.—The marriage is valid. 

W. W.—You have no legal clatm. 

srcart.—We do not reply by post, 

Prens.—Her Majeaty was born on May 24th, 1519. 

Puesrt.—The lease is not affected by the death of 
the lessor. 


%. ?.'The Married Womin’s Property Act came into: 
force in 1880. P 
‘C. Asp Co.—We do not provide recipes for manu- 
facturere “on a large scale, 

—Tiability to a son's debis contracted as a 


Lawrvn.—The outgoing tenant must not pull ap 
flowers or bushes when he removes. - 


Reopa.—You cannot do that which you | 


desire yourself ; go to a skilful dentist, — 


¥ Locks.—All dyés aro in if used for any | 
Curt x a jurious 


length of time. We do 


Canigsm™a.— You require to have your sight properly 
tested. "Consult s akiifal ophthalmic surgeons Caer § 


Foousn Wirs.—The woman {fs not for 
debts contracted by her husband before 6D 

Nox.—President M’ is an American born 
eter: ins Ghats te he abcad teeta Penden 

In 4 Frx,—We do not recommend solicitors. A 
tc one. whe is knowm to you or te some 
 Savew.— You will find the informatfon ina Richmond 
ee ese et Ae 


ede eit CoE, He sa 
Gait Gh oa ae = os eae 


Inquinem—It was stated , on what seemed good * 
be. pronounced 


authority, that Wel-hatwel “ 
* Way-high-way.” 


‘ . i 
«Je Cav.—The* landlord iz not. obliged to; assign 


The of ds the ‘ 
renpe hen db mgg apon the terms 


of hobding, whieh you 


You need not trouble about recetpts 
in postal orders; authoritics take 
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but not cheap. 


the year that is going! 


Minzn —Gold maintains its value because it is a ecarce 
metal ; if ever apes ig J should be increased by the 
discovery of rmaines as yleld enormous quantities 
of silver and lessen the value of that metal, then gold 
too will come down in price ; but meanwhile any little 
— tity brought into circulation by dis 

aa those at Kiondyke !e quick!y absorbed 
im one or otber of the innumersble industrial processes 
to which gold is adapted. 


ComrransatTion.—There is not a word in your letter te 
indicate the nature of your illness, or how it waa con- 
; if you camnot that it was brought on by 

work you had todo, then you are not entitled at 

to wages for any time beyond the date when you 
were set aside by the illness; but it is customary 
loyere to give a servant 

youd what she has earned 


Oman.—Pat four ounces gum shellac and half ounce 
gum benzoin in pint of metbylated spirits in warm 
| aed to dissolve, shaki: it occasionally: when 

ved jet stand in cool for two or three daye 
ear for fine work, cork it away ; add 
spirits te sediment. to make it workable, pasa 
through muslin, and it will sutt for first coat of coarse 
work ; take half pound finely ground bronze green, 
modifying colour to taste with lamopblack, red or sellow 
ochre; have fron clean and smooth, add enough varnish 
-te colour, slightly warm iron and lay on thin coat; add 
another when dry, and repeat till covered ; next touch 
inent parta with varnish only, snd when nearly 
lay on a small quantity of gold powder with dry 
brush ; varnish over all. 








ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 
The application of this to the face removes wrinkles 
and the crow’s feet marks, giving s youthful appear- 
ance, 3s, 6d., sent secretly packed 1 43 stamps.— 
62, Theobald’s Road, London, W.G. Ear Machine, for 
outstanding ears, 10s. 6d. ; post, lis. 


NOSE MACHINE: 

This is a contrivance by which the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed into shape by wearing the instrur 
ment an hour daily for a short time. Price 10s. 64., 
sént free for stamps,—ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s 
Read, m, Opposite Bedford ‘Row.’ Zstablishéd 
1850. Paroelfree frem observation. 


THE BEST HAIR DYE 


in the World for Lashes; Byebrows, and Hair on the 

with Moustache and Beard. For Ladica’ Hair 
and all Colours, Had at %s. 64, post 3s. $4,, oF 
ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s Road, High Holborn, 
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rf Noell apted WME et 
ofl ra temin J ee 7 ‘ At eye! od ig ts aw eae erie « Oe 5 } 3 : 
iis Dinratiin it pon Gntineh ik iy ft oe bo the year that ta octntog | DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
security, we aro afraid you have no chance. Now our hearts are wide open, “ Come, enter, my “ ” 
ios oes wee. be made very new-looking BP een? I in blest communion, KAPUTINE Cures instantly. 


tan which comes in small bottles, rs 
and may be had at almost any fancy shoe shop. sceeambagid 94: hag aioe Enclose rtazaped addressed envelope to '' K.,” 


Toricat.—Spain’s colonies are Karvrom, Lrp., Hvppxrsriac, for free samples, 
loro with name of nearest agent, 
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5 aE bl” KEATING’S 


- and 
held by Sir Henry Alfred Joseph Doughty 4 half: | § 
Fk, rhage interns they wore dafended ; POWDER 


IS 
USEFUL 


in preserving blankets and furs 
Ds rom Moths; Sprinkle well with 
4 the Powder before putting away. 
4 KILLS BLACKBEETLES & FLEAS. 
D> tnd nd Zand ndoniiniic the 
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mr, pot fro Taro batpen Weekly ry ees, 
08 yj; or rly, 
One and Eigh The yearly subscriptio” 
for the Monthly Pet tdeding Ghristenas Pak. ia 
Right Shillings and Hightpence, post-free. 
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At Back Nowemns, Pants and Votomes aro in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 
NOTICE.—Part 448,is Now Ready, price Sixpence, 


post noe ere Also VoL txtx. bound ip 


Tax INDEX to Vou. LXIX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Threo-halfpence. 


Aut Lerrzns ro ss AppEtssED TO THE Eprron 
Ta Reaper, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 


«*. We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
acripta. 
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WHICH IS THE RIGHT ROAD? 


SreakinG of the Bourbons, Napoleon said they 
never forgot anything and never learned any- 
thing. For them, a most unlucky state of mind ; 
they lost the French throne by it. It is only the 
teachable who accumulate practical knowledge. 

One dark night, many years ago, I found myself 
in a strange part of the country where four roads 
crossed one another. Only one of them could 
possibly be the road I ought to take to get home. 
There was no guide-board, no house near, nobody 
to inquire of, and it was quite dark. What did I 
do? I gave my horses the word to go on, and 
let them have their heads. They turned sharply 
to the left, broke into a trot, and set me down at 
my own door within the hour. They had been 
that way before. They had learned. They had 
remembered. That is what is called “ horse- 
sense”; a trait worth cultivating. 

Now, how long are we going to be (you and [) 
in learning certain simple but important things ? 
—for example, that sick headache has nothing to 
do with the head, and heartburn nothing to do 
with the heart? Yes, and other truths right 
along that line. 

“T was much troubled with sick headache,” 
writes a lady, “and as I went about the house 
I felt dizzy. At night I got very little sleep 
owing to an awful pain in my side; and as a con- 
sequence I rose in a morning unrefreshed and 
dull. So weak was I that I could scarcely walk 
about or lift the lightest thing. 

‘My trouble began in September, 1891. The 
nature of it 1 did not then understand. I was 
enfeebled, low, heavy, and languid. I was ex- 
hausted out of all proportion to the work I did. 
There was a sour taste in my mouth, and I was 
often sick, throwing up a green fluid, very 
nauseating and bitter. My appetite was poor, 
and after eating I experienced great distress at 
the stomach, with pain and oppression at the 
sides and chest. My food seemed to lie upon 
me like a stone. 

“In my right side particularly there was so 





sharp and cutting a pain that I could not draw a 
deep breath. This state of things lasted for two | 
years, no treatment or medicines having any good | 


effect. In October, 1893, I first heard of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, and began to use it, having bought 
a bottle from Mr. Williams’ Stores, at Erwood. 
In three days I was greatly relieved, and in a few 
weeks (continuing with the Syrup) I was well as 
ever. (Signed) (Mrs) Catherine Bevan, Bridge 
Villa, Erwood,~ Breconshire, December 4th, 
1894.” 

Another person relates an almost identical. ex- 
perience, saying that year after year he was never 
free from pain. ‘“In December, 1882,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘I bought a bottle of Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup from a chemist at West Cowes, 
and was much better in a week. My appetite 
returned, and the food I took caused me no more 
distress. It digested and gave me_ natural 
strength. Soon after the dreadful heartburn left 
me, and from that time to this I have had no 
return of it. I keep in the best of health, for 
which I thank Mother Seigel’s Syrup. (Signed) 
Isaac Gubbins, Market Gardener, Rew-street, 
Gurnard, Cowes, Isle of Wight, December r2th, 
1894.” 

Both sick headache and heartburn are among 
the symptoms of indigestion- or dyspepsia—these 
two words meaning virtually the same thing. 
The food ferments, decomposes, and turns sour 
in the stomach, and sets free certain poisonous 
principles which enter the blood and disorder the 


| nerves, and, indeed, the whole system. The 


sense of heat in the chest and throat (heartburn) 
arises from the acids engendered in the stomach ; 
and the sick headache is caused by the starved 
and weakened nerves, which all centre in the 
head. The source of the whole trouble being the 
inflamed stomach and the arrested digestion, the 
remedy must necessarily be addressed to that 
organ—not to the mere localities where the 
symptomatic pains are felt. 

Now, as Mother Seigel’s Syrup cures the single 
and only source of all these pains and-miseries, 
they vanish with it. Can we not all see this, 


‘understand it, and act upon it? If so, we shall 


have learned a useful lesson indeed. For in 
nearly every case of illness the road through the 
stomach is the right road to Health. 





Lo idon: Published by the Proprietor, at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and printed by Woonract and Krupex, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
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